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THE CUNNINGHAM DECISION AND 
ALASKA'S PLIGHT 


HE ANNULMENT of the Cunningham claims means 

that under the present law there can be no legal develop- 

ment of Alaska’s coal lands. This seems to be the 
dispassionate opinion even of pa- 
pers which commend the action of 
the Interior Department in finally 
canceling those claims which at 
one time, as the storm center of 
the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, 
threatened to disrupt the Taft 
Administration. It is notable that 
their annulment last week by Com- 
missioner Dennett and Secretary 
Fisher, instead of reawakening 
echoes of that controversy, serves 
rather to arouse our editors to a 
lively sense of Alaska’s plight. 
“The only economic methods of 
developing Alaska are unlawful,” 
exclaims the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.), and The Evening Mail (Ind. 
Rep.) agrees that this is true. The 
law which the Cunningham claim- 
ants sought by fraud to evade is 
not in high favor, it seems, even 
with the conservationists who con- 
sidered it their public duty to in- 
sist upon its enforcement. Com- 
missioner Dennett himself not long 
ago characterized -it as ‘‘stupid,” 
and President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Garfield, and President Taft have 
all at various times testified to its 
defects. Even more recent is the 
testimony of Secretary Fisher, who, 
in announcing and approving Com- 
missioner Dennett’s decision, says 
frankly: ‘‘I do not believe the 
present laws applicable to coal lands in Alaska are wise or 
practicable laws.”” But he immediately goes on to say: 
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‘‘Nevertheless their provisions must be enforced, first, because 
they are the law, and, second, because they afford the only 


FAMOUS 


Fred Dennett, Commissioner of the General Land Office, thus 
confirms the position of Gifford Pinchot and his group of conser- 
vationists, and settles a dispute that ruined the career of a Secre- 
tary of the Interior and nearly disrupted the Taft Administration. 


protection to the public welfare against the abuses of monopoly 
and unrestricted private. exploitation.” 


Commissioner Dennett of the General Land Office, in his 
decision holding the Cunningham claims for cancellation on the 
ground of fraud, declares that each of the thirty-three entries 
was improperly allowed, there being no room for doubt that an 

agreement existed among the claim- 
ants in violation of the law. Under 
the present law a single claimant 
ean take title to only 160 acres of 
public land, and that area is said to 
be too small for the development of 
a coal-mine. The law further re- 
quires that each grant shall be de- 
veloped separately and individually. 
But as The Evening Mail remarks, 
“it is accepted economic law that 
coal shall be mined, not by indi- 
viduals, but by corporations; and 
these corporations must have more 
than 160 acres each.” The thirty- 
three adjacent claims known as the 
Cunningham claims represented, it 
is said, the gateway by which the 
Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate had 
planned to extend its already vast 
interests in Alaska and to control 
one of the most valuable coal fields 
in the world. The claimants were 
first interested in the Alaska coal 
situation in 1902, by Clarence Cun- 
ningham, who conducted most of 
the negotiations. Says Commis- 
sioner Dennett: 


“There seems to be no doubt 
that in the beginning the partici- 
pants were ‘subscribers’ for ‘joint 
interests,’ and not owners of ‘sep- 
arate claims,’ and that the sub- 
stantial character of the transaction 
never changed. In 1905, they were 
still ‘co-owners’ of a single property, 
altho in order to acquire it each particular claim had been 
allotted to a particular individual and had been entered by him 
in his name 

“The amounts contributed by the several entrymen were 
substantially the same. If it was not understood there was to 
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be a common profit, would the sixteen upon whose claims noth- 
ing whatever was done have permitted the use of their funds 
for the development of the other claims, and would thirty-two 
of them have suffered their joint funds to be expended in driving 
the expensive tunnels on one claim? ...... 

‘‘A further discussion of the facts is not necessary. They 
speak for themselves and speak plainly. There was not at any 
time a single act performed that connected any claimant with 
the precise tract he claimed to locate.” 


In reporting this decision the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Tribune (Rep.) remarks that the interpretation 
it gives to the clause requiring ‘‘working and improving”’ of 
coal-mines ‘‘ will, in the estimation of competent judges, preclude 
the allowance of practically all claims to Alaska coal lands.” 
To quote further: 


“Tt is probable that not more than half a dozen claimants 
have complied with this portion of the law as now interpreted. 
This means that, in effect, all Alaska coal lands will be held 
in statu quo until Congress shall enact new legislation, presuma- 
bly in accordance with the President’s recommendation that 
such lands be leased on a royalty basis.” 


Ex-Forester Gifford Pinchot finds in the cancellation of the 
Cunningham claims proof that the fight he led against the 
Taft Administration to prevent the patenting of those claims 
‘‘was not only successful, but necessary and right.’”’ He goes 
on to say: 


‘“‘This victory insures the cancellation of multitudes of other 
fraudulent claims in Alaska. If the fight had not been made, 
the Cunningham claims would have been patented long ago, 
and by this time coal monopoly in Alaska would have been an 
assured fact. The vigorous attempts made during the investiga- 
tion by counsel for the Interior Department to show that the 
claims were valid leaves little doubt that they would have been 
patented had the Administration been allowed to: proceed. 

‘‘Our fight, however, is not yet fully won. It is still possible 
that a secret order of last October, by which President Taft 
opened the harbor front of Controller Bay, the natural outlet 
for the coal, to acquisition by special interests, may result in 
eoal monopoly through monopoly of transportation. 

‘‘Now that the claims are canceled, the one imperative need 
for Alaska is an honest coal-land law, opening the coal to im- 
mediate development under lease from the Government. . . . I 
see no reason why the passage of a coal leasing law should await 
the next session of Congress. It ought to be passed at once.” 


Ex-Seeretary of the Interior Richard A. Ballinger, a Seattle 
dispatch tells us, dismisses the decision as ‘‘political and not 
judicial,” and he still maintains that ‘‘there is no evidence that 
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a court of justice would hold sufficient to warrant the denial 
of the patents.” 

The one point upon which all seem to agree, however, is that 
Alaska is more or less at a standstill, waiting for Congress to 
unlock its principal treasure house. ‘‘No progress can be made 
in Alaska without coal,” remarks the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
(Rep.), which adds: ‘‘The coal is there and the people ought 
to be allowed to mine and use it.’’ At present, with 12,000 
square miles of the finest coal fields in the world in its own 
territory, Alaska must import coal from British Columbia 
and Australia. According to the head of the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim syndicate Alaska, if not hobbled by illiberal legislation, 
is ‘‘capable of adding to the wealth of the United States 
$200,000,000 to $300,000,000 annually.”’ Moreover, says the 
Tacoma Ledger (Rep.), this bottling up of Alaska’s resources 
tends to ‘‘put the business of the Pacific Coast in cold storage.” 
How Alaskans themselves feel about it is thus reported by Mr, 
Washington B. Vanderlip, a mining engineer, in a Seattle dis- 
patch to the New York Herald: 


“‘Alaska is now at the breaking-point. The people of the 
North either must go over to Canada or they will raise a flag 
of their own before the next snow flies. ...... 

‘*People in New York laughed at me when I told them there 
was a probability of a revolution in Alaska, but my advices 
there and my knowledge of the conditions plainly indicate to 
me that the danger is a real one.” 


Alaska’s grievance, many papers point out, is also the same 
as that of the whole Pacific Coast, since Alaskan stagnation 
affects the trade of all the coast cities. Thus the business of 
Seattle alone fell off more than $3,000,000 last year, and the 
citizens, we are told, attribute the slump almost entirely to the 
policy of our Government in Alaska. We read further, in a 
Washington dispatch to the Chicago News: 


“The Navy Department buys its coal for the Pacific fieet 
on the Atlantic Coast. The navy vessels on"the Pacific use in 
round numbers 150,000 tons of coal annually. This costs on 
the Atlantic seaboard about $375,000, but the cost of carriage 
to the Pacific is $825,000, or more than twice the original cost. 
Most of the freight charges, by the way, are paid to foreign 
vessel owners. Alaska could furnish all this coal if the mines 
now located were permitted to operate. Coal for our Pacific 
Coast cities is imported from British Columbia, Japan, and 
Australia. It pays a high protective duty. But the mines of 
Alaska, thus protected, remain closed.”’ 


In The Railway and Marine News, of Seattle, we are assured 
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LITTLE BUT HER SECRET STILL INTACT. 


by the editor that the situation in Alaska is ‘‘one of the most 
deplorable ever existing in a territory or dependency of the 
United States.”” He goes on to throw light on this situation 
in the following statements: 


‘*Alaska’s coal must be opened for development. It is no 
exaggeration to state, at the very outset, that upon this im- 
portant move hinges the real prosperity and industrial growth 
of the Territory. A railroad to operate must have fuel, and sim- 
ply because one of the six railroads in Alaska is owned by the 
Morgan-Guggenheim people is no reason at all why the whole 
Territory should be held back. The Copper River & North- 
western Railway Company and the Alaska Steamship Company 
are two great corporations controlled by this syndicate. Elimi- 
nating all of the ancient corporations and inactive concerns which 
in the past were included in the early holdings of the North- 
western Commercial Company, let it be said that these two com- 
panies do not, nor can they, control more than from 10 to 20 
per cent. of the transportation facilities of the Territory. .... - 

‘‘Far more important is the great need of this coal for the 
operation of the many gold dredges along these rivers and other 
tributary streams. Many of these dredges have to close down 
throughout the winter because Canadian coal is not available, 
and even in the summer the Canadian coal runs as high as 
$30 per ton,—and this in the face of the fact that within reason- 
able distance from the scene of dredging operations, Alaskan 
coal could be mined and delivered to these points at one-third 
the cost.” 


Altho angry Alaska blames the conservation movement for 
its plight and hangs distinguished conservationists in’ effigy, 
“the fault,” explains the New York Tribune (Rep.), ‘“‘is not 
with the conservationists, but with Congress.”” The same paper 
continues: 


“The law which the Cunningham claimants violated was 
not passed as a result of the conservation movement, and that 
law, it is universally admitted, bars the way to the working of 
coal-mines. All that the conservationists have done has been 
to prevent the violation of the law. That the law itself provides 
no way for the development of coal fields in the public domain 
is the fault of Congress, which has known of Alaska’s riches for 
years, but yet has passed no legislation by which public lands 
might become private property except as agricultural lands, 
in areas suitable for homesteads. ...... 

“‘It is time for Congress to act. The present situation is un- 
just to Alaska and is-no longer tolerable.” 


The whole trouble, remarks the New York Journal of Com- 
merce (Com.), grew out of the failure of Congress to make proper 
provision for the development of Alaska’s mineral lands, and 
it adds its voice to those of many other papers in demanding 


that Congress shall now amend this fault. Some of these 
journals are the Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.), the Springfield 
Republican (Ind.), the New York Commercial (Com.), Tribune, 
Evening Mail, Times (Ind. Dem.), World (Dem.), and Evening 
Post (Ind.), the Washington Post (Ind.), the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger (Ind.) and Press (Rep.), the Tacoma Ledger, and the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. ‘‘As the Secretary’s language holds 
out little or no hope of releasing any coal lands whatever uader 
existing law,’’ says the Washington Post, ‘‘the duty devolving 
on Congress in the matter looks little short of imperative.” 





A “REASONABLE” RAILROAD MERGER 


ISIONS OF E. H. HARRIMAN ‘“‘in his separate 

V star’? smiling down ‘“‘at things as they are,’’ glimpses 

of the beneficent gleam of the ‘‘first shining of Chief 
Justice White’s light of reason,” revelations of the learned 
judges of the Federal Cireuit Court in the Eighth District as 
sensible men aware that a fish-hook is not parallel to a straight 
line, have been appearing to the host of editors who welcome 
the Government’s defeat in the Harriman railroad merger case. 
Yet it will be prudent for these rejoicers to pause one moment 
in their ‘“‘vociferous jubilation” and remember that an appeal 
is likely to be taken to the Supreme Court, and this court, 
pointedly remarks the New York Globe, ‘‘has been known 
to disagree with and to set aside the findings of the lower courts.” 
Such an appeal, to the New York World, takes the form, not of 
a mere possibility, but as the Government’s bounden duty in 
the interest of the public. 

Whether or not this decision is, as some papers affirm, ‘‘the 
only case under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law in which the 
Government has failed,” it is certainly, notes the New York 
Times, ‘‘the first case since the rendering of the decision that 
the rule of reason should guide in the application of the statute, 
and has failed through the application of that rule.” The 
Times concludes: 


‘“‘Tf this decision had been rendered before the Oil and Tobacco 
decisions, it would have aroused a storm of protest and agita- 
tion. But the declaration of the rule of reason has served to 
calm all but the unreasonable. Such restraints of competition 
as promote commerce on the huge scale of the Harriman rail- 
way system can not reasonably be denounced as in restraint 
of trade. To completely reassure public confidence on this 
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point it only remains to define a good industrial trust. 
interval promises not to be prolonged.” 


The 


The findings of the court justifying the merger of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads in 1901 seem to the 
Albany Journal to be of peculiar timeliness. We read: 


“It had come to be a common belief that any combination 
_against which the Department of Justice might bring suit was 
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‘tHE ROADS THAT WERE MERGED. 


Prior to the Harriman merger the Union Pacific, whose line 
ended at Ogden, had to send its through freight to Portland, Ore., 
by the Oregon Short Line, then to San Francisco by rail, This 
circuitous, ‘‘fish-hook”’ route was used until the purchase of 46 per 
cent. of the Southern Pacific stock in 1901 gave the combined 
companies two direct lines from East to West. 


thereby foredoomed to being placed under the ban of the law. 
Even when the United States Supreme Court in recent decisions 
held that the intent of the Anti-Trust Law was that distinction 
should be made between unreasonable and reasonable restraint 
of trade, or competition, its decisions were against the corpora- 
tions in the case at bar. Shortly thereafter the United States 
Circuit Court placed another corporation under the ban. So, 
while the principle had been established that a combination 
might restrain competition to a degree that would be only 
reasonable, and therefore not illegal, there was no example of 
such a combination, and the uncertainty remained, whether 
any combination would be held to be outside the prohibition 
of the law.” 


Even the ultra-progressive Kansas City Times is found with 
this ‘‘old guard’’ organ in commending the Circuit Court’s 
point of view. The practical effect of the merger of the two 
roads concerned was good, and the Court, adds The Times, 
evidently took into account the probable consequences of a 
different judgment from that reached. The Kansas City paper 
takes the occasion to state its belief 


‘‘That the remarkable cycle of late trust decisions has gener- 
ally conformed to public sentiment; that the effect of these 
judgments has accorded with public welfare and the inevi- 
table drift of industrialism; and that, in further working out 
the problems by legislation, the labors of the courts will aid 
materially.” 


The decision adverse to the Government was written by 
Judge E. B. Adams, Judge Sanborn and Judge Van Devanter, 
now on the Supreme Court, concurring. The other member 
of the Court, Judge William C. Hook, handed down a dissenting 
opinion. The only question in the case, as the majority of the 
Court looked at it, was this: 


‘“‘Was the Union Pacific, extending only from Omaha and 
Kansas City on the east to Ogden on the west, a competing line 
prior to 1901 for transcontinental business with the Southern 
Pacific company, whose line extended from New York on the 
east, over the sea to New Orleans, and thence by rail to San 
Francisco and Portland on the west?” 


To this a negative answer is returned, as follows: 


‘‘While the Union Pacific was entirely dependent upon the 
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Southern Pacific for its connection west, the Southern Pacific 
was not at.all dependent upon the Union Pacific for its connec- 
tion eastward. 

‘‘Our conclusion is that all the facts of this case, considered 
in their natural, reasonable, and practical aspect and given 
their appropriate relative significance, do not make the Union 
Pacific a substantial competitor for transcontinental business 
with the Southern Pacific in or prior to the year 1901.” 


Several minor points, as, for instance, competition on minor 
lines, and purchase of stock by the Union Pacific in companies 
other than the Southern Pacific, were taken up and decided in 
favor of the defendants. 

The decision that the two roads did not form ‘parallel and 
competing lines’’ is thus explained in the columns of the New 
York American: 


“The Union Pacific ends at Ogden. The Southern Pacific 
Line in dispute begins at Ogden and runs directly west to San 
Francisco. The Union Pacific and Southern Pacific lines, placed 
end to end, form a direct road between Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco. But before acquisition of the Southern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific sent considerable freight to San Francisco over 
the Oregon Short Line, which it owned, to Portland and thence 
over the Southern Pacific to San Francisco. 

“This Portland route was of the shape of a fish-hook, the 
point being at San Francisco, and from the shape of the line the 
Government spoke of it as ‘fish-hook’ competition. But the law 
says the lines must be ‘parallel’; and even if a fish-hook could 
be considered parallel with a straight line, the fact remained 
that the Union Pacific did not even own all of the fish-hook.”’ 


Yet there are facts evident to the New York World which 
“‘speak louder than the Circuit Court’s view of the law in 
regard to restraint of trade’’: 


‘*Control of the Southern Pacific by the Union Pacific, which 
is undisputed, is an obvious bar to competition between two 
transcontinental railroad systems. While they do not traverse 
the same territory, in handling through freight they hold ship- 
pers absolutely at their mercy 

“In the public interest the Government should carry the 
case on appeal to the Supreme Court.” 


From Judge Hook’s dissenting: opinion, as given in the press,. 
we quote these noteworthy statements: 


“This decision so greatly narrows the act of Congress that. 
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very little is left of it when applied to railroads. Under one or 
botk of these tests the Union Pacific could probably have law- 
fully purchased control of all the great railroad systems of the 
United States... 
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“It is quite clear that, with the growth and development of 
Government regulation of common carriers in interstate com- 
merce, there is decreasing reason for holding them subject to 
the Sherman Anti-Trust act. It may be that, as regards trans- 
portation, the Interstate Commerce Commission could perform 
its duties with equal justice to the public and greater justice to 
the railroads if they were released. But that certainly is a 
question for Congress and not the Court.” 





DRINK AND DISEASE IN THE ARMY 


is being ‘seriously impaired by alcoholism and the 

diseases due to dissipation is revealed in the report of the 
Surgeon-General. The latter peril, especially, ‘‘has come to 
outweigh in importance any other sanitary question which 
now confronts the Army,” he declares, and 


[= THE EFFICIENCY of the United States Army — 
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army posts would be greatly reduced and many of them would 
disappear.” 

We learn by telephone from General Grant’s headquarters 
on Governors Island that what he wrote in 1905 still holds 
good as his opinion now. 

The avowed purpose of the abolition of the canteen, Dr. 
Seaman recalls, was to ‘‘increase the efficiency of the United 
States military establishment,” but, he adds: 


‘‘What it has accomplished and what it is accomplishing, is 
to increase drunkenness, insanity, desertion, discontent, dis- 
honesty, and disease. These facts may furnish a subject for 
reflection for those who were instrumental in bringing about 
this lamentable change. . . . When the W. C. T. U. realizes 
that the result of the abolition of the Post Exchange has pro- 
duced this enormous increase of wretchedness in the Army 
Hospitals, I believe it will work as earnestly for the restoration 
of the canteen as it did for its abolition.” 
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tasteful ‘‘can longer excuse a frank and honest 

confrontation of the problem.” It will prob- — |as. 
ably be news to the country at large to learn 
that the hospital admissions for these two |*** 
kindred causes reach the astonishing propor- 
tions of nearly one-quarter of the entire Army. 
The hospital admissions for alcoholism have |! 1 
averaged about 25 in 1,000 for a consider- 
able time, but the admissions for the dis- 
eases of vice have lately risen to something 
like 200 in 1,000, far ahead of the figures for 
any army of Europe. This grave injury to 7F, 
our forces, which would be thought, disastrous 
if inflicted by a foreign foe, is attributed by 
Dr. Louis L. Seaman to the low dives around 2 
every army post, which supply the men with 
the vilest liquors and associates, and rob them " 
of money, brains, health, and morals. The . 
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presence of these dives is deplored by every 
one who writes on this subject, yet the United 
States Government, with a force of 77,000 


INCREASE OF DISEASES OF VICE IN OUR 
ARMY. OF EUROPE. 


The tall columns show the number of hospital admissions per thousand men for the diseases 


HOW OUR ARMY COMPARES WITH THE ARMIES 


men, seems for some reason to stand help- of vice. The short columns show the hospital admissions per thousand men for alcoholism. The 


less before them. 
Dr. Seaman, who writes in The Editorial 


‘Review (New York), and Judge Blount, who writes in The North 


American Review, argue that the reestablishment of the ‘‘can- 
teen” within the army post, so that the soldier can obtain beer 
without going to the outside resorts, is the solution of the prob- 
lem. They claim that the milder drinks of the canteen would 
prevent the alcoholism now caused by the concoctions sold out- 
side, and the exclusion of civilians from the canteen would save 
the soldier from the harpies who now ruin him body and soul. 
In support of this claim they quote an imposing list of such 
Generals as Corbin, Young, Chaffee, Carter, Barry, Bell, Wood, 
and F. D. Grant. 

General Wood says in his report for 1910: ‘‘It is the con- 
sensus of opinion in the Army that the canteen should be re- 
established. This opinion is concurred in by the undersigned.” 
His words are made stronger, it is remarked, by the fact that 
General Wood was for many years an army surgeon and knows 
thoroughly the medical aspects of the question. Another 
officer who is very highly regarded by the temperance forces 
of the country is General Frederick D. Grant. Dr, Seaman 
and Judge Blount quote General Grant as saying in 1905: 


“Tt is distressing that the prosperity of the keepers of vile 
resorts is due to the activity of good and worthy, tho misguided, 
citizens who have succeeded in abolishing the canteen in the 
Army. With the establishment of the canteen, which was the 
soldier’s club, the influence of these demoralizing resorts near 


second chart shows how vastly worse off our Army is in hospital admissions for vicious ailments 
than the armies of Europe. 


The opponents of the canteen, however, do not regard the 
case as being so simple. They say that the sale of beer within 
the army post in the days of the canteen led soldiers into drinking- 
habits who would otherwise have remained sober, and started 
the men, half-drunk, to the outside resorts, which many would 
otherwise have had sense enough to avoid. One writer who 
says he has ‘‘been connected with the medical department of 
the Army from the days of the Civil War, and knows some- 
thing of these matters,” writes to The American Issue (Prohibi- 
tion, New York), vigorously opposing the restoration of the 
canteen. He quotes figures from the reports of ‘the Surgeon- 
General showing that under the canteen the hospital admissions 
for alcoholism decreased from 4.1 per cent. in 1889, to 2.7 per 
cent. in 1897. Then came the war with Spain, bringing ab- 
normal conditions which make the figures for those years useless 
for the discussion of present conditions. In 1901 the canteen 
was closed and the ‘‘post éxchange” substituted, with soft 
drinks. Under the post exchange the admissions for alcoholisra 
have ranged from 2.2 per cent. in 1902, to 3.5 per cent. in 1907, 
and back to 2.4 in 1909, so that little appears from these figures 
for or against the canteen, and the disastrous results due to its 
abolition are not apparent. The present Surgeon-General, in 
his report, does not recommend the restoration of the canteen 
as a remedy for the evils he deplores, and a diagram from his 
report, given herewith, shows that the alarming increase in the 
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diseases of vice began in 1899, two years before the canteen 
was closed. General A. S. Daggett, who not only fought 
through the Civil War, coming out a Brigadier-General, but 
who also saw service in Cuba, the Philippines, and China, is 
quoted as saying: 


‘*My own experience with the canteen was gained as a com- 
pany post and regimental commander. My opinion of the 
canteen is that it made the total abstainer a moderate drinker, 
the moderate drinker a hard drinker, and sent them all to the 
outside saloons for something stronger than beer. It was a 
feeder of the outside saloons. A few men came to the army 
as total abstainers, and, through the influence of the canteen, 
were discharged with the beer habit fixt upon them. Some 
became drunkards. The canteen has not, in my opinion, a 
rodeeming feature. ...... 

“The post exchange still exists. It comprizes amusement- 
rooms, reading-rooms, gymnasium, lunch-counter, and general 
merchandise store. Here the soldier can find the wholesome 
amusements he desires. It is indeed the soldier’s club-room. 
During the last ten years Congress has appropriated several 
millions of dollars for buildings and equipments for the accom- 
modation of the post exchange. To prevent the public from 
being misled on this point, let me repeat: The post exchange, 
comprizing amusement-rooms, gymnasium, lunch-counter, and 
store, etc., was not abolished when the canteen was abolished, 
but still remains the real soldier’s club-room, and is a flourishing 
institution where properly managed. 

‘‘Who would befoul the moral and physical atmosphere of 
these clean, wholesome institutions by introducing the sale 
of beer?” 





POURING WHISKY INTO DRY. STATES 


r \HIRSTY DWELLERS in prohibition States and local- 
option territory are ordering by mail and receiving 
promptly by express some 20,000,000 gallons of whisky 
each year, according to press summaries of a recent Interstate 
Commerce decision. Mail order liquor houses, mainly located 
in the South, several in dry territory, are growing prosperous 
in supplying this rapidly increasing demand, while State au- 
thorities have their hands tied by the Interstate Commerce 
clause of the national constitution. This means, say such 
thoughtful papers as the Springfield Republican and the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, that the only way prohibition can really 
be made to prohibit, will be for the Federal Government to step 
in and repress or regulate the interstate traffic in intoxicants. 
The startling facts mentioned came out in the ‘course of an 
inquiry started at the complaint of the Southern Mail Order 
Liquor Dealers’ Association about a year ago, that they were 
‘being discriminated against by certain regulations of the express 
companies. Commissioner McChord wrote the decision, hold- 
ing that the express companies may require liquor packages 
to be shipped in corrugated paper cartons, but forbidding a 
transportation charge based on arbitrary weights and dis- 
crimination against stone jugs. He went on to say: 


“It was the spread of the prohibition movement that gave 
vitality to this character of traffic in liquor. With State-wide 
prohibition came the interstate traffic in liquor. The decision 
of the Supreme Court that this traffic was interstate, and there- 
fore superior to interference by the State Governments, gave 
the industry a tremendous impetus and established the express 
companies as the carriers of practically the whole of. this traffic. 

“The movement is much more active in the South than in 
other sections of the country, partly because of the extent of 
the prohibition territory in that section, partly because of the 
large quantities of very cheap whisky manufactured and shipped 
there for the consumption of the negro population.” 


The opinion closes with the significant statement that while 
it is not the function of the Commission to pass upon the moral 
aspects of the case, it is nevertheless considered that this traffic 
“‘has an evil effect on and is one of the important factors in the 
race problem of the South.” 

This is the way it seems to the Springfield Republican: 
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“One of the main reasons for the prohibitory laws in the 
Southern States was the desire to separate the negro from 
whisky. The South was full of villainous low-type saloons, 
patronized by the blacks, and they were ‘nurseries of crime’ 
in the most sinister sense of the phrase. ‘White gentlemen,’ 
it was understood, would still find a way to the decanter in their 
homes, hotels, and clubs, but reform was necessary for the black 
brother. Immediately stept in the mail-order whisky house 
located in some neighboring State, with its license under Federal 
court decisions to do an interstate business in ‘the original 
package.’ It is amazing how the negroes have made this trade 


“If the traffic continues to develop—and we must remember 
that it now has a record of 20,000,000 gallons a year—the 
question of Federal repression or regulation of the trade, in 
spite of the constitutional difficulties, may become an issue 
which Congress could not ignore.” 


In Richmond, a city exporting half a million gallons of whisky 
annually, The Times Dispatch comes out with an editorial 
welcoming Federal intervention as the ultimate solution of the 
prohibition problem. We read: 


“Tt is an entirely new feature of the whisky question that 
the mail-order houses have been doing business with the colored 
people of the South in the prohibition States; and this is a fea- 
ture which will go a long way toward Federal legislation upon 
the subject which will make it a criminal offense for express com- 
panies and other public carriers to receive or transport or deliver 
packages containing intoxicants to any purchasers. ...... 

“‘It is even more surprizing to be informed that Augusta and 
Savannah, Georgia, both important towns in a prohibition 
State, are engaged in the mail-order whisky business, the former 
to the extent of 215,150 gallons and the latter to the extent of 
100,000 gallons the year. There is something radically wrong 
with the law or with its administration when such a thing as 
this is possible, and it is as certain as anything can be that the 
law will be strengthened, and its administration enforced even 
if it shall be necessary to invoke Federal control of the traffic.” 





COMMISSION RULE IN NEW JERSEY 


F GOVERNOR WILSON’S endeavors to persuade the 
I New Jersey cities to adopt the commission form of Govern- 

ment should prove successful, it seems likely to be rated as 
his highest achievement by the watching editors. But these 
same observers are wondering whether the adoption of the 
commission plan in Trenton is as significant of the final outcome 
as its defeat in Bayonne, Hoboken, and New Brunswick. 
Citizens of many New Jersey towns are thought likely to wait 
a few months and judge of results in the capital city, and as the 
commission plan works for good Government in Trenton, to 
that extent, it is predicted, will the rest of the State’s munici- 
palities take advantage of the State law permitting them to 
vote upon the adoption of the new rule. The score, however, 
is at present 3 to 1 in favor of the old style, with Newark and 
Jersey City, the largest cities of the State, prepared to vote 
this summer. 

In the setback administered in the three cities, the ‘‘ progress- 
ive’? papers in States neighbors to New Jersey see only a 
stronger argument for Commissions. The energy displayed by 
professional politicians in blocking the application of this 
scheme of municipal Government proves to the New York 
Press that it must have some merits which are apparent, for it 
is usually ‘‘ pretty safe for the voters to embrace that which the 
mercenaries of politics repel.’’ Office-holders, present and ex- 
pectant, corrupt corporate interests and political gamesters 
‘‘know only too well on which side their bread is buttered,” 
reflects the Philadelphia Record. The New York Tribune and 
Springfield Republican agree that the politicians of all parties 
are working effi iently against Governor Wilson on this issue— 
if he wins, adds the Springfield paper, he will “‘gain credit in 
the most ample measure for wisdom as well as daring.” The 
manner in which the Commission plan received what the New 
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THE STANDPATTERS GET A SHOCK. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 





A MONARCH UNCROWNED. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


EVERYWHERE THE PARTY WENT THE LAMB WAS SURE TO GO. 


York Evening Post calls a ‘‘temporary setback,” has, in the 
Baltimore Sun’s opinion, ‘‘ provided its advocates with the most 
eloquent of all imaginable arguments for its adoption.’’ The 
result in Hoboken merely shows how hard it is for amateurs in 
politics to beat two machines and a city Government, explains 
the New York World. 


‘The appeal of the machine was strongly made and pertinently 
prest upon each individual. The appeal for reform was general 
and abstract. The machine bosses saia to the saloon men, 
‘The reform Government will interfere with your trade.’ They 
said to the policemen and to the firemen, ‘You will lose your 
jobs.’ They said to the employees of all municipal departments, 
‘You will be put off the pay-roll.’ Then, in addition, the bosses 
brought to the polls all the voters of the city they could line up 
—and, it is said, some who had no right to vote. Hence their 
victory.” 

Yet after all, it seems to be the advance of commission Govern- 
ment in its decisive victory in Trenton, its narrow defeat in 
Bayonne by a margin of five votes, and the apparent growing 
sentiment in favor of the plan throughout the State, that attracts 
the most editorial notice in the East. The Pittsburg Dispatch 
informs its readers that there may still be.in store for them the 
joyful experience of ‘‘having populistic New Jersey held up as 
a warning to the effete West.” And in the same Pennsylvania 
city, where a modified commission plan has been adopted, 
The Sun warmly congratulates Trenton. Several papers see in 
the movement in New Jersey a notable step in the good work 
of political machine-smashing in that State, while others take 
it as an undoubted advance of the ‘‘Commission-plan move- 
ment” in the nation. This plan, observes the New York 
Globe, ‘‘is now in use in more than one hundred American 
municipalities, and that it is successful is indicated by the 
fact that no iy macgonied that has adopted it has gone back to 
the old way.” 

Just what Trenton has done is told briefly by the Newark 
News, one of the influential New Jersey papers strongly favoring 
Commission Government,—‘‘it has adopted the most simple 
businesslike method of Government for cities yet devised.” 
From the column-and-a-half description then following we 
gather that Trenton is to put all its affairs in the hands of five 
men, one a sort of ‘‘Mayor-Chairman.” Each of the five will 
be responsible for a certain department and the board will form 
a council to pass ordinances. All their acts are to be given 


fullest publicity, and they are further restrained by a provision 
for the use of the initiative, referendum, and recall. 

Prominent among the skeptics in New Jersey is the Paterson ° 
Call. It quotes from the New York Sun, as setting forth its 
own opinion, an editorial showing that the vote in Trenton was 
an expression of the minority only. Says The Sun: 


‘‘There used to be talk of the sacredness of majorities in the 
old days of representative Government.’ But that notion has 
gone the way of all old stuff that does not suit the uplifters, 
their theories and ambitions. And in its place we have the 
sacred third—that glorious minority, in whose name the Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson loves to conquer. 

‘‘Take the figures at Trenton the other day. There was a 
referendum upon the adoption of the commission form of Gov- 
ernment and the whole town was much wrought up. Thus, 
owing to the extraordinary interest, almost two-thirds as many 
east ballots as voted in the last gubernatorial election! This 
outpouring doubtless represents the high-water mark of’ votes 
at such an election; yet the net result was that something like 
333 per cent. of the normal voting population determined this 
important issue for the whole city. 

“A notable victory for minority rule. We trust that Governor 
Wilson is correspondingly gratified.’ 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Tr isn’t tariff for revenue only which threatens us, but tariff for politics only 
—Wall Street Journal. 

THE tax on bachelors in Wisconsin is classed as a tax on unimproved 
property.—Birmingham Age- Herald. 

JoHN Hays Hammonp got through the ceremony safely without dropping 
any of his H’s.—Pittsburg Gazette Times. 


THE Conservation Commission will please take note that there is no scarcity 
of Democratic timber.—Grand Rapids Press. 


Wir ali that water, the wonder is that the sugar trust doesn’t dissolve 
of its own accord.—Philadelphia North American. 

It cost the country $845,184.56 in two years to bust trusts, but the trusts 
look the least busted.—Louisville Courier Journal. 

Some pessimist is certain to arise soon and insist that these record-breaking 
crops are hard on the soil.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Ir Morse’s lawyers continue to study his case they may be able to prove 
that there never was any 1907 panic.—Wall Street Journal. 

Suppose President Taft had to reciprocate with congratulations every 


time the Sultan of Turkey has a silver-wedding anniversary!—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


PerHaps all the members of President Joseph F. Smith’s family took 
sugar in their coffee and he had to own a little stock in the company to get 
even.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 
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BRITISH INSURANCE AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


NE OF THE saddest sights in a rich industrial country 
() is the crowd who besiege the gates gf the factories 

when they open every morning. They come to ask 
work where most if not all of them are certain to be disap- 
pointed. The Liberal Government of England is now trying 
to cope with the growing evils and frightful sufferings of would- 
be workers who are left with empty hands in view and hearing 
of the clanging wheels and buzzing looms of industry. Mr. 
Lloyd-George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is backed by 
Prime Minister Asquith and many members of the opposition 
in passing a bill for insuring laboring people from being without 
work. The employer and the employee are to be compelled 
by law to contribute to a fund of which the State provides one 
third. The scheme also provides for governmental relief in 
time of illness, a feature that rouses objection from the physicians 
with working-class patients, who fear they will be driven into 
bankruptey, as suggested in the Punch cartoon below. Public 
Opinion (London) gathers and presents figures which show that 
compulsory insurance is to be imposed on 2,421,000 workers, 
classed as follows. 





Trade Total 
MI ott hs File oa erated Soeners a ad Wk eee 1,248,000 
Engineers and ironfounders. ....................... 777,000 
NM A aely Sop ee et rai dye afin Mela 137,000 
I eck. he ieee Bae plta eas 43,000 
eS ha ak ga adet 116,000 
COND 5 creas aa ews 100,000 

PRC o hie Wie Se MGA SCAR eae 2,421,000 
The figures of unemployment in England are thus quoted 


from Mr. T. G. Ackland, the, eminent social statistician: 


“Tt is calculated that the average rate of unemployment over 
these trades will be 8.2 per cent., excluding general laborers, 
and 8.6 per cent., if general laborers be included. It works 
out at 26.8 days in the year per man insured. 

“For the building group the rate is 10.4 per cent., or 32.4 
days per annum. For the engineering group the rate is 6.5 
per cent., or 20.3 days per annum. 

“Under the bill, benefit is limited in point of time to three 
months. Also members must have paid five weeks’ contribu- 
tion for every week of benefit. These conditions will, on the 
whole, limit benefit to 71 per cent. of the unemployment, and 
cn this assumption Mr. Ackland calculates that the scheme 
will be financed thus: 


Per annum 

: s. d. 

MIN MEUM 0 5b a ks ce sos wince cow eke aoe SEN 9 2 
POUR III isk sob as ence eee 8 oo a ba ew be 7 6 
PEM os ov 3S ors nos g beh ae we ee Si a ee 5 6 
22 2 

CONE OF MOCORIMIOASTION 25555 5555 oc 6 So cass Ces eee 2 2 
A Vee FOr OTN Sooo Se es ees 20 - 0 


Of the particulars of contributed subscriptions we read: 


“The workman’s contribution is 24d. for each period of 
employment of a week or less, and the employer’s contribution 
is also 23d. for each period of employment of a week or less, 
subject to a provision for compounding. The State contribu- 
tion to the unemployment fund is one-third of the total contribu- 
tions from workmen and employers. 

‘The workman’s and employer’s contributions will as a rule 
be paid together by the employer’s purchasing a special insur- 
ance stamp and affixing it to an insurance book carried by the 
workman. That is to say, it will in general be illegal to employ 
any workman in the insured trades without obtaining from 
him an insurance book and without affixing thereto week by 
week a 5d. stamp to represent the joint contribution. 

“‘If the workman were on the average employed all the year 
round, he would, at 23d. a week, pay 10s. 10d., but an allowance 
of 1s. 8d. is made for those weeks when he will be receiving 
benefit. For the employer there must be a further allowance 
on account of the reduced payment by the year. 





“Administration is put at just under 10 per cent. 

‘Benefit reckoned at 7s. a week for the engineering group 
and 6s. a week for the building group, will cost 18s. 3d. per 
man, leaving out of the £1 provided per man an available margin 
of 1s. 9d., or 9.6 per cent. of the net cost of benefit. In respect 
of 2,421,000 insured workmen, the annual surplus is £211,837. 

“‘Any workman who becomes repeatedly unemployed through 
lack of skill or knowledge may be required to attend a suitable 
course of technical instruction, and if he fails to do so or to 
profit by such instruction, this fact may be taken into account 
in considering what is suitable employment for him.” 


The rage of party politics makes this bill a bitter battle- 
ground. Of course, such organs as Reynolds’s Weekly (London), 
the workingman’s newspaper, are enthusiastic over it, and in 
one editorial we read: 


“In the Tory régime, under the leadership of Mr. Balfour, 
the energies of Parliament were wasted on extraneous matters 
of no vital relation to the welfare of the people. When, in 
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THE DOCTOR. 
(With apologies to Sir Luke Fildes, R.A.) 
Patient (General Practitioner)—‘‘This treatment will be the 
death of me.”’ 


Doctor Bitt—''I dare say you know best. 


Still, there’s al- 
ways a chance.” . 


—Punch (London). 


pursuance of a wild-cat policy, the Tories landed the country 
in the South African mess, the people rightly thought the time 
had come to make their political foes drink to the dregs the 
cup of humiliation. With the rout of the Tory party, Democ- 
racy started on a new career. The victories gained by the 
Labor party at the polls made it plain that the days of privilege 
and class legislation were numbered. The Labor members 
brought a new force into the House of Commons, but in order 
that it should have due effect it was necessary that the leaders 
of the Liberal party should be in sympathy with the aims and 
aspirations of the toiling multitude. That condition has been 
amply fulfilled. The Prime Minister has risen to the occasion, 
and ably he has been supported by his colleagues. By his finan- 
cial measures, Mr. Lloyd-George has struck a deadly blow at 
the insolent dictation of the House of Lords.” 


On the other hand, the Tory press are generally against it. 
Thus the Conservative London Outlook speaks in the following 
vein: 


‘*As the tide of protest, doubt, condemnation rises around the 
proposed schemes of Mr. Lloyd-George it becomes increasingly 
difficult to know who on earth wanted them. Apart from the 
political leaders who are always anxious to please what they 
believe to be the working classes, apart from the daily journalists 








who were sent into this world to bless and embroider every- 
thing bearing a resemblance to philanthropy, who ever praised 
the bill? Who ever agitated for it?) Who has shown that it 
ean be a reform of anything suffered by anybody who really 
deserves commiseration? It does not insure the widow or the 
orphan. It minimizes every 
benefit offered to women on 
the avowed ground that they 
are women. It _ penalizes 
home life and bribes the wife 
to quit the cradle for the mill. 
It fines the kindly employer 
and distinctly worsens the 
treatment in sickness of the 
domestic servant and the 
mercantile clerk. It mulets 
the moderate wages of the 
healthy agricultural laborer 
in order to stimulate the 
malingering of the town loafer 
and to aid the stinginess 
of the smug Nonconformist 
tradesman.” 


Another difficulty stated 
by the London Daily Chron- 
icle is that Mr. Lloyd-George 
is conspiring to take the 
charge of the sick among the 
poor out of the hands of .the 
many free hospitals, to throw 
out of employment a number 
of men employed on the hos- 
pital staffs, and to reduce the 
subscriptions to such elee- 
mosynary institutions. This 
view is taken by the London 
Daily Mail. The Tory Morn- 
ing Post (London) speaks kindly of the bill, but thinks that there 
is room for improvement in its provisions, and hopes Mr. Lloyd- 
George will not cherish ‘‘the illusion that honest criticism of a 
complicated measure can be met by exaggerated rhetoric.”’ 

But the Liberal Westminster Gazette replies: 





MR. JOSEPH CAILLAUX. 

The new French Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior. His at- 
titude as Finance Minister under Mr. 
Monis was one cause, we are told, of the 
latter’s downfall. 


“‘Tt is impossible to look at the bill dispassionately without 
realizing that it offers a chance, which may not soon come 
again, of putting medical practise among the poor upon a se- 
cure basis which will benefit both doctors and patients.”’ 





PREMIER MONIS HOLDING A CABINET COUNCIL. 
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FALL OF THE MONIS MINISTRY 


OBODY seems surprized at the downfall of the Cabinet 
N of only four months’ existence in France. Dissatisfac- 

tion with its handling of the Champagne riots, its 
mnilitary operations in Morocco, and its failure to reform electoral 
abuses increased the number of its enemies till it toppled over 
on a vote of lack of confidence last week. But at the same 
time no great change of policy is expected from the new Premier, 
Joseph Caillaux, who was Minister of Finance in the outgoing 
Cabinet. He is pledged to reform the electoral laws so as to 
provide proportional representation, and is likely to adopt a 
firmer stand on the Champagne question, but the larger policies 
of preceding ministries are expected to continue. The Monis 
Cabinet was supported by a coalition of Radicals and Socialists 
who were not always in harmony among themselves, and some 
of the leading French papers have been predicting for months 
that a Cabinet relying on such an unstable support could not 
maintain its position for long. Mr. Monis owed his elevation 
to the support of the Socialist Jaurés and his followers, and 
was sadly hampered by this alliance both in dealing with the 
Champagne dispute and in the question of electoral reform. 
The members of Parliament are said to make their election 
sure by the distribution of petty offices and Government favors, 
rather than by any display of exalted statesmanship, and a 
great outery has risen against this Tammanyizing of the 
Republic. To this the Monis Ministry made no response. The 
Socialists have been equally dissatisfied with this and with the 
weak handling of the Champagne question. The march of the 
French troops to Fez has been another bone of contention. 
Here, too, a feeble and hesitating policy was adopted. Discord 
broke out in the Ministry. The Figaro (Paris) has long been 
talking about ‘‘the sick Cabinet,’’ and remarked the week 
before the Ministry fell: 


“The Government may assert that the most perfect harmony 
reigns among its members. Facts, however, prove that the 
contrary is the case and that the faction of Mr. Caillaux, who 
has advocated a more decided action in the Champagne question, 
are opposed to the Radical-Socialist clique who-are favored 
by Mr. Monis. Consequently this Radical-Socialist Cabinet 
presents to us the spectacle of nothing more than inconsistency, 
contradiction, and disorder. But the French people and Parlia- 
ment will soon decide whether the country can much longer 

endure a Government of this kind.” 


The Senate issued a mandate or- 
dering Mr. Monis to lose no time in 
settling the Champagne question 
which the Socialists, under Mr. 
Jaurés, kept agitating, says the 
Paris Soleil, which continues: 


“*Never, perhaps, was a Ministry 
put to such humiliation. But Monis 
has held on at any price. It is not 
necessary to say that he has lost his 
prestige and authority, for he never 
had either. The Senate is now hold- 
ing the Cabinet over the abyss, and 
ean allow it to be engulfed when it 
chooses.” 


The corruption elections has 
been encouraged by these Radical- 
Socialists and the Ministry of Mr. 
Monis, declares the Journal des 
Debats (Paris), and has ‘‘adopted the 
policy of revolutionary opportunism, 
which is that of Mr. Jaurés.’’ The 


ge sition of the Monis Ministry has 
Suffering from his injuries in the Issy aeroplane tragedy, the Premier had to hold his cabinet meetings in is Ty 


his sick-room, and opposition papers rather discourteously -called it ‘‘the sick Cabinet.” 


long been disparaged by this pow- 
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erful organ, which concludes its article on ‘‘the policy of doing 
nothing” in the following words: 


“The mushroom birth of the Monis Ministry has been 
merely the triumph by trickery of the minority over the majority. 
It carries with it that indelible blot upon its name which it 
will not wash out; nor is it strong enough to do so; nor does 
it desire to be purged. Yesterday a Senator in the tribune 
remarked that we are swiftly going on to anarchy pure and 
simple; we no longer have any Government, even our Parlia- 
ment threatens to be a thing of the past. All the strength of 
the Ministry is bent on the accomplishment of this program.” 
—Translations made for Tue Literary Dicsgst. 





A PLOT TO PARTITION MOROCCO 


T IS BECOMING a serious question in Europe whether 
I there is not some sort of a plot among the Powers to take 

another golden Mohammedan State, melt it into current 
coin, and distribute it among the pockets of its Christian friends. 
France and Spain are already getting warm over the matter, 
and some English organs are indulging in gloomy forebodings. 
By the Algeciras Treaty France was entrusted with the policing 
of Morocco along the eastern borders of her Algerian possessions, 
which were constantly being menaced by Moorish invasion. 
Eventually, we read in the papers, she made some pretext for 
occupying Casablanea, an important seaport on the west coast 
of Morocco. At present she has practically occupied Fez, the 
capital. It is charged that France has made these advances 
at the instigation of Spain. For Spain has recently followed 

















TOO MANY FRIENDS. 


SULTAN OF Morocco—‘‘I thought France was sufficient to pro- 
tect my treasures—and here comes Spain!’’ 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


her example and there are now fifty or sixty thousand men of 
the Spanish military forces in the Spanish garrisons of Africa. 
Thus the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) declares that the Govern- 
ment of Madrid ‘“‘has unquestionably broken the Algeciras 
Treaty and possibly created a casus belli.” The sober-minded 
Frankfurter Zeitung remarks: 


“The procedure of Spain in landing so many troops in Africa 
ean not be reconciled with either the spirit or letter of the 
Algeciras Treaty. It is evident this country is pursuing an 
independent policy with the intention, it may be, of eventually 
rescinding the treaty, by common consent of the parties to it, 
and leaving Morocco to the tender mercies of its stronger 
neighbors.”’ 


Mr. Jaurés, writing in the Humanité (Paris), takes a very 
serious view of the case. War may at any moment be precipi- 
tated between France and Spain—to the joy of Germany, it 
is added. This writer suggests that perhaps England may be 
induced to intervene. Meanwhile ‘“‘Germany is looking on 
with sullen irony.” To quote his words: 

“Will France appeal against Spain to England? It would 


not be at all displeasing to Britain to be called upon to intervene 
between two Latin nations. Such a course would naturally 
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increase the danger of the situation and make the quarrel a 
conflict of European proportions. Germany is watching the 
course of events in satisfied silence. Thrice fools are they who 

















THE CONQUEST OF MOROCCO. 


GERMANY (to France)—‘‘ Yes, go ahead and do everything for 
the best; then it will be my turn to take quiet possession.”’ 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


negotiated such a victory to the Germans, who hate us most 
of all.” 


The London Outlook thinks that Franee, England, and Spain 
may be playing into each other’s hands, and in that case would 
have Germany to reckon with. It says. 


“Tf France and Spain and England are involved in an enter- 
prise for extinguishing another Mohammedan State on the 
Mediterranean, let us not blind ourselves to the fact that in 
the vast center of Mohammedan population between the Nile 
and the Himalayas it may not be wise to leave the War Lord 
of German fleets and armies in undisputed possession of the 
privileges of sole friend of Islam.” 


The London Times is more cheerful, and remarks that Ger- 
many ‘‘is watching events with calm reserve,’’ altho manifesting 
‘astonishment at the feverishness of the French press.”” ‘‘ With 
regard to the probable outcome of the whole business, opinion 
in well-informed quarters in Berlin is on the whole optimistic.” 

Of the landing of Spanish troops in territory put by the 
Algeciras Treaty under sole charge of the French, the Pall 
Mall Gazette (London) observes: 


‘The manner in which the thing has been done, rather than 
the thing itself, was well calculated to irritate the French 

















GERMANY’S TURN. 


When France and Spain get sick of the Morocco muddle, William 
will have a try at it. —Kikeriki (Vienna). 








Government if it were disposed’to. be touchy. Happily, it 
appears to be quite otherwise, and, if France and Spain could 
be left to themselves, the situation would be free from any 
real element of alarm. The danger lies in the fact that they 
are not merely playing with passive pieces on a board. We 
do not fear any direct interference from interested onlookers. 
This country would be glad to offer mediatory services or 
friendly counsel if desired, but has no thought of anything 
else, and it is believed that no Power wants Moroccan trouble 
just now. But the Powers are not the only factors in the 
ease;. there are the various little anarchs of Morocco itself. If 
Spain’s unfortunate action excited a few of them to embroil 
matters further, Spain might soon find that she had precipi- 
tated the melting-pot operations in Morocco which she had 
hastily supposed France to be anticipating.””—Translations made 
for Tue Literary Dicsst. 





AMERICAN PESSIMISM 


MERICANS are a repining and pessimistic race; they 
A are disciples of Nietzsche, says Mr. A. Maurice Low 
in The National Review (London). It is sometimes 

hard for us to see ourselves as others see us, but this writer 
proves our pessimism by referring to the muck-raking maga- 
zine articles and reform politicians who rend the air with com- 
plaints about the terrible pickle the country is in, and the one 
and only reform that is to save us all. It appears from a 
glance at these lamentations that the bitter disgust with life 
which the Germans call Weltschmerz, is universal in a land that 
should be happy and contented. ‘‘The Ferrero of the twenty- 
first century, when he comes to exhume the long-forgotten past 
of the American people,’ will be puzzled at the melancholy 
‘that possest the Americans in their youth.”” To quote further: 


‘‘At a time when the nation ought to have been filled with 
the priceless gift of optimism, when it ought to have seen every- 
thing through the tinted eyes of hope and confidence, in the 
future the historian will discover that men were weighed down 
with pessimism and filled with despair. The historian of the 
next century who reads the books and magazines and daily 
papers of this epoch will be imprest by this phenomenon. 
Everywhere men are demanding reform, with almost fanatical 
zeal they are preaching the necessity of reform, crying out that 
unless there is reform chaos will come, and yet they go on 
week after week and month after month preaching the gospel 
of reform, and apparently a deaf ear is turned to them, for the 
lamentation is as great as ever.’ 


The fact of it is, he says, that we Americans should not be 
so self-centered, so restlessly self-conscious. We should really 
leave well enough alone, but the very spirit of enterprise and 
ingenuity fills us with ‘“‘noble discontent” with the present and 
a sleepless passion for improvement. Mr. Low declares: 


“Tt is the spirit that has the whole people in its grip. The 
passion for reform has seized them, and not to take part in the 
work of reform burdens their conscience. Not to hear the 
still small voice of reform is to be guilty of mortal civic sin. 
Not to take part in some movement for reform, not to join a 
club or organization or society whose mission is reform, is to 
earn the contempt of one’s fellow citizens; to admit by inference 
that one belongs to the unreformed and unregenerate and is 
shameless. ‘ 

‘From the tariff to the teapot nothing escapes the vigilant 
eye of the reformer, who calls to high heaven to witness the 
iniquities of the tariff or the devastation wrought by the teapot. 
The tariff has made the American people rich and powerful, 
therefore it must be reformed; in the teapot lurks poverty and 
disease, therefore it must be regulated by the reformer. In 
the wide field of reform there is work for every man, therefore 
every man is happy in his misery pursuing reform with a zeal 
that the world has never before known.” 


There is no need for this nervous anxiety for ameliorating 
the condition of things public and private, for this great country, 
we are told, is very well off indeed: 


“The Americans were never so well off as they are to-day, 
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their future never appeared so bright, and yet they are dis- 
contented, frightened of themselves, fearful of what fate has in 
store for them. It is not true that the rich are growing richer 
and the poor becoming poorer; it is not true that there is no 
hope for the poor. Wealth grows by its own accretion, but the 
se of yesterday are the rich of to-day. We see it on every 





CHINA WINNING THE OPIUM FIGHT 


INCE THE VICEROY of Yunnan interdicted the cultiva- 
S tion of the poppy in that rich and flourishing province of 
12,000,000 population, the new law has been strictly en- 
forced, and pulse and cereals have taken the place of the deadly 
drug which, according to the recently published report of Sir 
Alexander Hosie, is now really becoming eradicated from the 
land. Sir Alexander, we are told, is intimately acquainted with 
the opium-producing provinces and spent the period between 
May and September, 1910, and January and April, 1911, in 
going over the districts where the poppy was in days gone by 
extensively cultivated. ‘‘The poppy,” he tells us, ‘‘has ceased 
to be grown” in certain districts which formerly lived on the 
opium trade. In others, we learn, there has been a diminution 
of from 60 to 80 per cent. in the amount raised. In more back- 
ward districts the Commissioner found a reduction of at least 
25 per cent., and he speaks most hopefully of the outlook. Ac- 
cording to the London Daily News, which summarizes this 
Government Commissioner’s report, we are witnessing ‘‘a 
miracle in China,” and we read: 


“Tt was already known that China had reduced her home 
production 60 to 70 per cent. during the three years since the 
issue of the anti-opium edict. Sir A. Hosie’s report confirms 
the belief that the poppy will have entirely disappeared from 
Chinese soil within two years. In that event the export from 
India will by virtue of the new treaty cease automatically 
within the same period. To appreciate the extent of the miracle 
one must resort to analogy. It is as if the tobacco habit had 
come to an end in Europe a few years after a decision to that 
effect by the Hague Conference. The population of the Chinese 
Empire is nearly that of Europe; the central Government has 
but little power of enforcing its will. Moreover, the opium crop 
was worth £23,000,000 annually. Only a vast moral revolu- 
tion affecting over 300,000,000 of people could have effected 
this wonderful result.’ 


The most important of the five opium-producing provinces 
was Szechuen, and next to it was Yunnan, and The Daily 
News continues: 


‘*The former was for many years the greatest opium-producing 
province in China, the production exceeding 200,000 piculs [a 
picul equaling 134 pounds weight] per annum, and Yunnan 
always ranked next to Szechuen in point of quantity, and first 
throughout the Empire in point of the quality of its opium. 
The conclusions arrived at by Sir A. Hosie with regard to these 
two provinces can be formulated in his own words. 


“‘Szechuen.—As the result of my personal investigation, 


extending over 34 days’ travel overland, and of the testimony 
of others, I am satisfied that poppy cultivation has . . . been 
supprest in Szechuen. 

‘* Yunnan.—Taking the province of Yunnan asj whole .. . it 
may, I think, be fairly assumed that the estimated production 
of 60,000 piculs, . . . prior to the introduction of the measures 
of suppression, has been very materially reduced, and I venture 
to hazard the opinion that the output of 1910-11 will not exceed 
15,000 piculs; in other words, that there has been a reduction 
of about 75 per cent.” 


This condition of things is amply confirmed by the testimony 
of a French traveler, who writes in the Semaine Médicale (Paris) 
to the effect that every measure is being taken to make the 
public familiar with the shocking results of opium-smoking by 
discrediting the practise in the press and placarding the street 
walls with ghastly pictures of skeletonized victims of th 
abuse. : 













































THE WOMAN THE FRENCH ACADEMY 
TURNED DOWN 


ROM THE VIEWPOINT of science, the most eminent 
H woman who ever lived is not Cleopatra or Zenobia or 
Queen Elizabeth, or even Florence Nightingale, but a 
gentle and unassuming lady of Polish birth who lives quietly 
in Paris, attending closely to her business, which is that of a 
professor in the Sorbonne. Madame Curie’s chemical dis- 
coveries, including that of radium, are among the most epoch- 
making ever announced, and certainly no living French scientific 
man has equaled them. And 
yet the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences refused to elect her to 
membership, because she is a 
woman. Itisa curious fact that 
altho this action was taken sever- 
al months ago, it has been chroni- 
cled in scientific journals only in 
the briefest manner and no gener- 
al protest against it has appeared. 
An article by Laura Crozier, in 
Popular Electricity (Chicago), is 
the first of sufficient length to 
warrant abstraction. Says this 
writer: 
‘‘Madame Curie is no stranger 
to injustice, for she grew up in 
Russian Poland, and every cor- 
ridor of the University of War- 
saw where her father was an ill- 
paid professor of chemistry, bore 
a sign-post pointing to Siberia. 
Her mother was dead, and at an 
age when other little girls were 
playing with dolls Marie Skla- 
dowska was learning the uses of 
test tubes and retorts in her 
father’s laboratory in order to 
save the salary of an assistant. 
‘* As she grew older she studied 
in other departments of the 
University, and began to feel the 
burning patriotism that inspired 
all the students even in the 
‘shadow of the sign-posts, those 
grim reminders of the fate that 
had overtaken many of their 
kind. 
‘*So Marie resolved to devote 
her life to the service of the 
country, and in order that she might be more worthy of that 
service she was eager to travel. At last a position as governess 
in a Russian family traveling through southern Europe offered 
itself, and she accepted gladly. Every penny of her meager 
salary was saved, for she was determined to go on with her 
‘studies in chemistry, and her father could teach her nothing 
more. 
“Two years later found her in the Latin Quarter in Paris, 
in a garret so cold that the milk left. before her door froze in 
its bottle, but enrolled as pupil at the Municipal School. She 
could not afford the fees of the University, tho she allowed 

~ herself so little food that her entire expenditures were less than 
ten cents a day. For whether she had food or not, there must 
be money for books if she was to go on with her studies. Such 
burning earnestness could not go unnoticed, and the young pro- 
fessor, observing the originality of her experiments and her pro- 
found knowledge of chemistry, made her his assistant. 

“For a time they worked together, and in the course of their 
explorations into the unmapped fields they became fast friends. 
’ Finally Professor Curie asked his brilliant assistant to be his wife. 

‘“* Her answer was characteristic, for she fled back to Warsaw, 





BARRED FROM THE ACADEMY BECAUSE SHE IS A WOMAN. 


The discoverer of radium and professor in the Sorbonne, Mme. Curie 
was defeated for membership in the Paris Academy of Sciences by the 
votes of men who are vastly her inferiors in scientific attainment. 


the zeal of the scientist lost in the personal shyness of the 
woman. And at the thought of permanently leaving her 
country, all her love for it had flamed up anew. She lacked 
the beauty and magnetism of many Polish girls, for days spent 
over unwholesome gases had given her a pale complexion and 
lusterless hair. But under the plain gown was a heart filled 
with all the burning patriotism of a Modjeska. 

“So she wrote M. Curie that she had long ago decided to de- 
vote her life to science and the good of her country, and did 
not feel that she could change that decision. But his answer 
was such an attractive picture of the work that they might ac- 
complish together, and so vibrant with his own loneliness that 
she relented, and two weeks later they were married. 

“Many a gifted young couple have started out to spend their 
lives in united work, but they 
have lacked the courage to give 
up everything else as the Curies 
did. At first they took a tiny 
cottage at Sceaux, nine miles 
from Paris, but they lost so much 
time going back and forth to the 
city that they moved to the Rue 
de la Glaciére, near the School 
of Physics and its laboratories. 
This was a great advantage, for 
by this. time Madame Curie’s 
ability was so far recognized that 
she was permitted to use these 
laboratories, a privilege never be- 
fore granted toa woman. .... 

‘In the face of discourage- 
ment and poverty they worked 
on ‘until 1898, when one day 
Madame Curie showed her hus- 
band a substance she had suc- 
ceeded in segregating from pitch- 
blende, an oxid of uranium which 
comes from a single mine in Bo- 
hemia. Itis very expensive, and 
the amount she had used had 
emptied her slender purse, but 
the substance she had found was 
so wonderful that Professor Curie 
gave up all his other experiments 
to help her. Between them they 
managed to extract a single gram, 
which glowed in the dark, and 
gave off heat without growing 
cooler or smaller. 

“In April they made public 
the discovery of radium, and the 
scientific world seethed with ex- 
citement. Honors poured in up- 
on the Curies from every country 
but their own. 

‘In May, 1903, the Royal In- 
stitute of Great Britain invited 
them to lecture, and there they 
received their first public applause under the kindly auspices 
of the venerable Lord Kelvin, who was as appreciative as he 
was learned. The Royal Society gave them the Davy gold 
medal, and Sweden followed with the Nobel prize. At last 
France came forward with the Legion of Honor for M. Curie, 
which he refused ‘because it had no connection with his work.’ ” 


-Altho the statement is nowhere made definitely, it is not 
hard to imagine that M. Curie was unwilling to receive a 
decoration which took no account of his wife’s part in their 
achievements. This seéms the more probable in view of the 
faet that Madame Curie, with his approval, accepted the $12,000 
Osiris prize, which lifted the little family to financial security. 
We read further: 


“Shortly afterward came the invitation to lecture at the 
Sorbonne, the great Paris university which draws students from 


_ all over the world for post-graduate work....... 


“The Curies had refused to lecture before royalty, pleading 
lack of time, but when the Shah of Persia visited Paris they 
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AIR-WASHER AND HUMIDIFIER. 


At the Meyercord Company this contrivance purifies the air with a 
water screen, and gives it the proper percentage of moisture. 


consented to exhibit their radium to him as a special favor to 
the Government. 

“The bit of radium was in a glass jar, and when the room 
was darkened and it glowed forth, the Shah became frightened, 
and in his excitement upset the table. The Curies were very 
much afraid their precious radium had been lost, 
for this single gram was worth more than $30,000 
and had been obtained with infinite labor. Con- 
science-stricken over the trouble he had made, 
the Shah pulled off all his diamond rings and 
offered them in payment. 

“But the radium was finally rescued unharmed, 
and the lecture went on. The Shah was so de- 
lighted with it that he insisted upon pinning his 
orders upon Mme. Curie’s gown. She was greatly 
embarrassed, for no one could have less use for 
jewels than this quiet little woman who was trying 
to preserve the privacy of her home so that she 
might have strength to go on with her work. But 
even her laboratory was invaded by reporters. 

‘‘& second little daughter, Eve, was born in 
1906, but the joy over her advent was short-lived, 
for only a few weeks later Professor Curie was 
knocked down by a hack while crossing the street, 
and before he had a chance to rise a wagon going in 
the opposite direction ran over and killed him. . 

‘Professor Curie was not fifty, and through his 
death the world lost discoveries that might have 
benefited mankind in unimagined ways. France 
lost her most brilliant scientist, and the one who 
of late years has brought her greatest honor. 
Madame Curie’s loss was greatest of all . . . but 
she had the courage to . . . go back to her laboratory. There 
she was rewarded by the discovery of polonium, named after 
her beloved Poland, and even more wonderful in its properties 
than radium. So difficult is it to obtain that five tons of pitch- 
blende was used in segregating the small amount that Madame 
Curie now has. Resolutely over- 
coming her shyness, she accepted the 
invitation of the Sorbonne to fill her 
husband’s vacant chair, and became 
its first woman lecturer. Believing 
that very few would care to listen to 
@ woman in those sacred halls, she 
selected a remote class-room which 
had seats for only about thirty. 

‘‘What was her amazement to find 
the whole gay world of Paris flocking 
to her lectures! Butterfly women of 
fashion and even royalty came, for 
Madame Loubet was accompanied 
by the King and Queen of Portugal. 

‘‘But Madame Curie is more than 
a dreamer. Her daring theories she 
keeps between the neat pages of her 
note-books, and in her wonderful 
brain, waiting for the time that she 
can prove them. She has been much 





VENTILATION OPENINGS. 


These may be made be- 
neath windows without de- 
tracting at all from their 
architectural beauty.. 
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hampered in her recent experiments by the scarcity of radium, 
for its use in medicine has sent the price up into the thou- 
sands for a fraction of an ounce, and threatened to exhaust the 
available supply. 

“But if her mind is in her laboratory, her heart is still in 
the vine-covered cottage, where a cousin who came from Poland 
to take charge of the little girls and M. Curie’s father, now 
past 80, keep her company. 

‘Here at night she folds the hands that have dared to search 
out the components of the sun, and bends the mind that has 
opened new avenues to medicine, to telling the hero-tales of 
far-away Poland to the little girls. In the warmth of their 
arms she finds strength and courage to go on for another day.” 





FRESH AIR TO SPEED WORK 


VERY ONE FEELS more like work, and does better 
E work, on a brisk October morning than in the “‘dog- 
days.’ Weather conditions thus exert a powerful 
influence on the quantity and kind of work that one is able 
to turn out. Yet some factory managers see to it that dog- 
days last the year round in their plants—and then they complain 
of thesmall output. Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, of the Department 
of Biology in the College of the City of New York, writing in 
Factory (Chicago, July), assures us that the best ‘‘speed-boss”’ 
on record is named Fresh Air. The workman in the factory, 
he says, is its most sensitive machine, and the only 
one that is extraordinarily responsive to slight 
changes in surrounding conditions. These condi- 
tions we habitually neglect. Says Professor 
Winslow: 


“The intimate relation between the conditions 
which surround the living machine and its efficiency 
are matters of common experience with us all. Con- 
trast your feelings and your effectiveness on a close, 
hot, muggy day in August and on a cool, brisk, 
bright October morning. Many a factory opera- 
tive is kept at the August level by an August 
atmosphere all through the winter months. He 
works listlessly, he half accomplishes his task, he 
breaks and wastes the property and the material 
entrusted to his care. 

‘Tf he works by the day, the loss to the employer 
is direct; if he works by the piece, the burden of in- 
terest on extra machinery has just as truly to be 
borne. At theclose of the day the operative passes 
from an overcrowded, overheated workroom into 
the chill night air. His vitality lowered by the at- 
mosphere in which he has lived, he falls a prey to 
minor illness, cold and grippe, and the disturbing 





it all lurks tuberculosis, the great social and industrial disease 
which lays its heavy death tax upon the whole community after 
the industry has borne its more direct penalty of subnormal 
vitality and actual illness. : 

‘The remedy for all this is not simply ventilation in the ordi- 





INustrations used by courtesy of ** Factory,’ Chicago, 


HUMIDIFIERS. 


Hung at intervals, these keep in the air the moisture that managers are coming to realize men require. 


effect of absences is added to inefficiency. Back of 
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sense in which we hava come. to under- 
stand the term. Ventilation should mean 
more than replacing foul air by fresh. It should 
mean the conditioning of the air of any enclosed 
space to the best requirements of the occu- 
pants of that space. Conditioning of the air 
so that the human machine may work under 
the most favorable conditions—this is one of 
the chief elements of industrial efficiency as it 
is of individual health and happiness. The 
chief factors in air conditioning for the living 
machine, the factors which in most cases far 
outweigh all others put together, are the tem- 
perature and humidity of the air. In many a 
plant money has been spent for an elaborate 
system of ventilation and if the air has been 
too hot or too dry or too moist, the effect 


“The main point in air conditioning is the 
maintenance of a low temperature and of a 
humidity not too excessive. For maximum 
efficiency the temperature should never pass 
over 70° F. and the humidity should not be 
above seventy per cent. of saturation. At the 
same time a too low humidity should also be 
avoided. We ave little exact information 
upon this point, but it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge vith many persons that very 
dry air, especially at seventy degrees or over, 
is excessively stimulating and produces nerv- 
ousness and discomfort. It would probably 
be desirable to keep the relative humidity between sixty and 
seventy per cent. 

“Another point which may be emphasized in the light of 
current opinion is the importance of ‘perflation,’ or the flushing 
out of a room at intervals with vigorous drafts of fresh, cool air. 
Where there are no air currents the hot, moist, vitiated air from 
the body clings round us like an ‘aerial blanket’ and each of us 
is surrounded by a zone of concentrated discomfort. The de- 
lightful sensation of walking or riding against a wind is largely 
perhaps due to the dispersion of this foul envelop and it is im- 
portant that a fresh blast of air should sometimes blow over the 
body in order to produce a similar effect. ...... 

‘There is one other problem of atmospheric pollution to which 
special reference should be made. The presence of noxious 
fumes and still more the presence of fine inorganic or organic 
dust in the air constitutes a grave menace to health in many 
processes and is an important contributory cause of tuberculosis. 

“The body of the normal workman has its ‘fighting edge’ 


and ean protect itself against the tubercle bacillus if given a © 


fair chance, but the lung tissue which is lacerated by sharp 
narticles of granite or steel quickly succumbs to the bacterial 
invader. In dusty trades . . . the elimination of the dust by 
special hoods and fans is imperative and must be supplemented 
in extreme cases by the compulsory use of respirators.” 


Here is a table, compiled by the author from the reports of 
the New York Department of Labor—the only State depart- 
ment dealing with factory inspection which collects and publishes 
exact data in regard to the quality of the atmosphere in the 
workshops. It shows that of 215 workrooms inspected, 156, 
or 73 per cent., had a temperature of over 72 degrees, and 63, 


or 29 per cent., exceeded 79 degrees. Relative humidity exceeded 


70 per cent. in 39 or 18 per cent. of the workrooms. All 
cases have been excluded where the outdoor temperature was 
over 70 degrees. 


NuMBER OF WORKROOMS WITH TEMPERATURE. 
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72 Degrees} 73to079 |80 Degrees 4 
INDUSTRY. Humidit 
or Less. Degrees. or Over. Over 70%. 
LL SETS SRR ape ae 2 25 29 3 
Clothing trades............ 9 23 7 6 
De Seer 1 20 15 7 
Pearl-button mfg. . 33 9 0 14 
Cigar-making ............ 8 4 5 7 
Laundries. ...........+. 0 7 ve 1 
Miscellaneous...........-. 6 5 0 1 
Total .. 59 93 63 39 
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PROF. C. E. A. WINSLOW, 


Who reminds factory owners that the 
best ‘‘speed-boss”’ is fresh air. less. Further: 
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There is plenty of evidence, the writer thinks, 
tho of a scattered and ill-digested sort, that 
the elimination of such conditions as these 
brings a direct return in increased efficiency 
of production. In the United States Pension 
Bureau, for instance, the removal of the offices 
from scattered and poorly ventilated buildings 
to new and well-ventilated quarters reduced 
the number of days of absence due to illness 
from 18,736, in the neighborhood of which 
figure it had been for several successive years, 
to 10,114. In the buildings of the Germania 
Insurance Company in New York, similar 
changes reduced the current sick-list from ten 
per cent. of the force to almost zero. In an- 
other case a printer who reluctantly installed a 
system of ventilation by command of the health 
authorities said afterward that had he known 
of the results to be obtained, no order would 
have been necessary. Formerly the men had 
left work exhausted on busy days and sickness 
was common, but now the men leave in an 
entirely different condition, and sickness is 
much reduced. Errors in typesetting are fewer 
and time required for making corrections is 


“The National Electric Lamp Association is approaching 
the question of sanitary conditions in this manner, comparing 
in detail the temperature and humidity of its workrooms with 
the hours of work, the pay, and the efficiency of its employees. 
Only by such systematic study can it be determined how much 
factory sanitation is really worth in any given case.” 





BATHING AND HEALTH 


N AN ARTICLE reviewed in these pages a few weeks ago 
l the writer quoted opinions exprest by Sir Almroth Wright, 

a British authority on hygiene, in which he placed himself 
on record as no believer in the virtues of washing, fresh air, 
and physical exercise. A great deal of washing, according to 
Sir Almroth, increases the microbes of the skin, and he does 
‘not think cleanliness is to be recommended as a hygienic 
method.”” Commenting on this somewhat startling conclusion, 
The Medical Record (New York, June 17) says editorially: 


‘*Washing, of course, is by no means a sine qua non in the 
preservation of health. There are very many extremely healthy 
persons in this country and in all countries who wash but seldom 
and live to an old age. The agricultural laborer of England 
seldom or never washes his whole body, and his ablutions gener- 
ally may be described as perfunctory, yet he is physically a 
splendidly healthy animal. Bathing is a decent, pleasant, and 
esthetic custom, but not absolutely necessary to the preserva- 
tion of good health. With the other assertions of Wright that 
fresh air and physical exercise are not essential to health, issue 
may be taken. Perhaps he meant to deprecate the intense 
enthusiasm of the middle-class Britisher for fresh air and exercise, 
in the same spirit as Rudyard Kipling severely criticized the 
love of sport and games carried to an absurd extent by the 
modern well-to-do inhabitant of the British Isles. 

“Tt must also be borne in mind that Wright, like Bernard 
Shaw, is an Irishman and may have said such things, as Shaw 
often makes remarks, with his tongue in his cheek, in order to 
take a rise out of the dense Saxon. Also ordinary statements 
do not attract the attention of or arouse the Briton, so that ex- 
travagant assertions must be made to take him out of his some- 
what apathetic attitude. It is to be hoped that owing to 
Wright’s views on bathing the Englishman will not lapse so far 
as washing is concerned, for, after having established a world- 
wide- reputation as the persistent wooer of the matutinal cold 
tub, it would be almost a national disaster if he were to be 
dissuaded from the time-honored ordeal by the ill-considered 
words of a possibly irresponsible altho deeply scientific Celt.’ 








WAS THERE A PACIFIC CONTINENT?’ 


gi bee GEOLOGICAL history of the Pacifie Ocean has 
always been more or less hid in mystery. Its depths have 
been a favorite repository for imaginary material. From 
them emerged the moon, according to the theory that supposes 
it to have parted from the earth under stress of tidal action. 
In or over them once existed, according to others, a prehistoric 
continent (of which its island groups are the modern survivals), 
peopled with animals and covered with vegetation whose 
descendants still exist on those groups. This continental hypoth- 
esis, we are told by Robert Douvillé, in an article contributed 
to La Nature (Paris, May 20), has received a blow in the 
measurements and discoveries made by recent ocean explorers. 
He says: 


“From the point of view of terrestrial history, the Pacific is 
one of the most unknown regions of the globe. Altho, thanks to 
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GREAT ABYSSES IN THE PACIFIC. 
The black spots are deeper than 10,000 feet. 


the exchanges of fauna between the old and new continents, 
we can follow, almost step by step, across geological epochs, the 
history of the Atlantic; and know that, at least in its present 
form, it is very recent, we know almost nothing at all of the 
history of the Pacific. 

“Some geologists consider this ocean as the oldest and 
stablest element of the whole terrestrial surface. They base 
their conviction on the series of marine sediments, remarkably 
complete, which may be observed everywhere on its coasts, 
which must thus have been washed by the sea during all geo- 
logic epochs. Others, on the contrary, think that the larger 
part of the Pacific Ocean was, up to a relatively recent time (the 
Tertiary) occupied by an immense continent. This continent, 
the Pacific Continent, must have been surrounded by an un- 
interrupted belt of deep depressions or ‘geosynclinals,’ where 
the sea circulated at all epochs and deposited the continuous 
sedimentary series spoken of above. . . . There is no a priori 
reason to favor one of these hypotheses rather than the other. 
But it is a gratuitous complication to invoke the hypothesis of 
a cataclysm so formidable as to have sunk such a continent be- 
neath the waves; it would be more logical to suppose that the 
Pacific as it stands is a complex aggregation of sunken continents 
and ancient seas.”’ 


The hypothesis of a Pacific Continent, the writer goes on to 
say, is due to the biologists, some of whom locate there the 
origin of the higher mammals, and others also that of the 
dicotyledonous plants. If, says our critic, we have to create 
a new continent whenever we are at a loss to place the point of 
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origin of a group of plants or animals, we shall soon be obliged 
to go beyond the limits of our globe. But some of the character- 
istics of modern fauna seem also to suggest a former Pacific 
Continent. Darwin remarked that certain genera of the Gala- 
pagos Islands seemed to be represented by a special species on 
each island. If the group, he says, had received its fauna from 
a neighboring continent, this variety would not have existed. 
The animals must belong to a ‘“‘resident”’ fauna—perhaps that 
of an earlier local continent. The author does not admit the 
validity of this argument any more than the other. The 
different species, he thinks, may simply represent one genus 
affected differently by the particular environment of each 
island. Is it not possible that recent oceanographic explorations 
may throw light on this question? We read: 


“Tt has long been known that there is a vast series of de- 
pressions in the Pacific. . . . Measurements made by recent 
explorers, cable-layers, etc., show curious facts. Certain de- 
pressions, like the curved pit east of Japan, . . . appear to be 
related in some way to the continents that they border—perhaps 
the remains of the old geosynclinals mentioned above. But 
these in the middle of the Pacific seem independent of the 
continents. . . . It would seem probable that the vast line of 
deep pits, almost in the plane of the meridian of Greenwich, is 
an ancient feature of our globe’s structure. . . . The ‘medi- 
terranean’ depressions, in an equatorial direction and unknown 
in the Atlantic, doubtless because of its recent age, are traceable 
almost around the earth. The Mediterranean Sea has existed 
as a narrow, deep sea at all epochs of geological history. It 
is one of the most constant features of the earth’s structure. 
Now this feature has not been effaced from the morphology of 
the Pacific as it has from the Atlantic. Here is a presumption 
in favor of a considerable age for the former of these two oceans 
and for the non-existence of a Pacific Continent.”—Translation 
made for THE Literary DicEstT. 





SCIENCE NONSENSE IN THE PRESS 


NEW YORK ENGINEER, exasperated at the pseudo- 
A scientific effusions in the daily press, and anxious to see 
how far the papers would go in printing nonsense, sent 
to the New York Sun a communication purporting to express 
apprehension about the Culebra Cut on the Panama Canal. 
The letter, which duly appeared in the issue for May 24, con- 
tained the following paragraphs, from which the tenor of the 
whole may be judged: 


“The fact is that slides, too numerous to mention, have taken 
place at Culebra and have already shown themselves in fissures 
in the paleozoic rocks which form the core walls of the Gatun 
dam; it is even claimed that as this formation is of aqueous and 
not trachytic origin there can be no hope that the natural 
caloric effects on the ground will close the fissures, as has some- 
times occurred in metamorphic strata in the earth’s crust. Ancon 
Hill is itself affected, no less an authority than Dr. Alarosa having 
asserted that he has discovered of late numerous cracks, exuda- 
tions, and even traces of lobnitz at the hospital. - 

“The writer has personally estimated that with a rainfall of 
116 1-5 feet a year, the average of 99 years on the Isthmus, 
there is likely to be an erosion through slides and fissures suf- 
ficient in four and a half years’ time to level Ancon Hill and the 
Gatun dam to the height of the third flight of locks at Mira- 
flores. These figures take nc account of the Chagres floods, 
which have been known greatly to affect the difference in tide 
level between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

‘*A Chagres flood, uniting with the heavier saline mixture from 
the Pacific and accelerated by a sudden slide from the Bohio, 
might create a tidal wave against which the rocks of the Gatun 
dam would shake like pebbles on the shore of Fire Island.” 


This is obviously a very good substitute for Alice in Wonder- 
land, and the technical papers are poking fun at The Sun for 
“biting” so readily. Engineering News (New York, June 15) 
makes the following comment: 


“The natural question is, did The Sun take the letter seriously 
or did it print the letter as what Artemus Ward called ‘a goak’ 
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Illustrations used by courtesy of ‘* International Marine En,ineering,’ New York, 
Fig. 1. 


on its readers? Did its readers perceive that the letter was in- 
tended as a hoax? If not—and we are informed that several 
engineers even read the letter without a smile—Mr. W. L. S. 
has furnished an excellent proof of the utter worthlessness of 
newspaper news concerning technical matters, and of the ex- 
treme gullibility of the average newspaper reader. 

“‘This is not merely a matter for amusement. -It is a matter 
which seriously affects the public welfare. Take the questions 
which are before the public to-day—highway improvement, 
city transit, railway regulation, industrial efficiency, city plan- 
ning, sanitation, and so on through a long list. Most of these 
public questions have to do with engineering matters, or at 
least with technical matters, and the lay public has:to rely on 


the newspapers for its information—and misinformation—and’ 


on newspaper editorials to guide its opinion with reference to 
these questions. Is it any wonder that the public fails to ap- 
preciate competent engineers and competent engineering at 
their real value when its information upon these matters is 
obtained from such ignorant and unreliable sources? ”’ 





HOW PROPELLERS WASTE ENERGY 


T HAS LONG been suspected that marine propellers, be- 
if sides doing the work for which they are intended, also 

expend a good deal of energy in kicking up useless turmoil 
in the water. Exact observation and determination of what 
they do is evidently the first step toward its prevention— 
perhaps toward the saving of thousands of tons of coal on each 
ocean voyage. Hitherto there has been a lack of accurate 
knowledge concerning the exact action of a propeller on the 
water through which it is passing. Interesting experiments 
to ascertain this have recently been performed by Prof. Oswald 
Flamm, of the Technical High School of Charlottenburg, 
Germany. He has endeavored to study the effect on the water 
in front of the propeller, at the propeller, and in its wake. In 
order to do this he could not trust to human vision, but had 
recourse to: photography, which can not only see, but makes a 
thorough record of what is seen. He also called into use that 
most convenient form of power, electricity. We read in 
International Marine Engineering (New York, June): 


‘‘His experimental tank was, 393 feet long, 26 feet 2 inches 
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wide, and 19 feet 8 inches deep. The tank was of plate-glass 
and he used filtered water. In order to obtain a view of the 
propellers, glass sides and bottoms were necessary and, of course, 
only clear water could be employed. Into this water he threw 
the rays of a searchlight of some 24,000 candle-power. Above 
the tank he erected a track and mounted on it a truck, and 
from this apparatus extended down into the water an arm or 
strut which carried the propeller and its motor. These pro- 
pellers were in various forms, but not freaks. They were such 
as are used in torpedo-boats, tow-boats, express-boats, packets, 
and yachts, and altogether were thirteen in number. Some of 
the special -wheels were designed by Professor Flamm. The 
revolutions of the propellers were from 2,000 to 3,000 per 
minute. In taking the photographs the exposures were ap- 
proximately one-thousandth of a second each. In the trials 
the carriage was loaded with various weights, but Professor 
Flamm does not express himself as very well satisfied with the 
records he obtained as to the power required to move a given 
load at a given speed under the conditions. 

“‘Examination of the photographs shows some interesting 
features. The illustration marked Fig. 1 clearly brings out 
the drawing-down or suction of the water just above the screw. 

“Tn the illustration, Fig. 2, with a weight of 8.8 pounds and 
2,500 revolutions of speed of 9.6 feet per second, the suction 
loses the peak effect and shows a more elongated depression, keep- 
ing practically parallel with the surface of the water after leaving 
the point immediately above the blade of the propeller. .... . 

“Tilustration Fig. 3 has no data given as to the revolutions, 
ete., but the spiraling effect in the water is splendidly shown, 
and here again the sucking-down above the screw is brought 
out. With a four-bladed propeller, the effect, as shown in 
Fig. 4, is interesting. Here 2.20 pounds was the weight on the 
carriage. The screw turned 1,250 revolutions and a speed of 
4.72 feet was obtained, and the curious ‘ropy’ effect of the 
water is interesting to note.” 


In- conclusion, the writer calls attention to the fact that the 
construction and operation of a propeller have always been 
largely matters of guesswork. Experiments like those just 
described will aid in making it possible to control them with 
mathematical precision and will render great aid to steam 
navigation. Evidently useless expenditure of energy can be 


discovered and eliminated, and proper modeling of the blades, 
controlled by continued tests like those of Professor Flamm, 
should make it possible to bring this about. 





Fig. 3. 
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A LOCK OF SHAKESPEARE'’S HAIR? 


- JAS THE REAL ‘counterfeit presentment” of Shake- 
H speare appeared at last? Doctors are differing over 
the discovery of a ‘‘squeeze” of a death mask which 
was found in a curio-shop of the Shakespeare country. Mindful, 
probably, of the pitfalls that await all antiquarians, even so 
learned a one as Dr. Bode, it is not 
yet claimed for a certainty that the 
new portrait-mask is a “‘print,’’ so to 
speak, from the real death-mask. If 
it could be so proven, what a thrill 
might await the wonder-loving in the 
contemplation of a tuft of hair that 
was found adhering to the mask. A 
lock of Shakespeare’s hair! Mr. P. G. 
Konody describes the new discovery 
in The Illustrated London News, at- 
taching much significance to the fact 
that the curio-dealer was willing to 
part with the precious object for three . 
shillings—‘‘the only way in which the 
mask could have been produced at so 
low a price would be by wholesale 
manufacture; and so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, no duplicate 
of it is known to exist.’’ The writer 
shows how he was won to his present 
conviction: 


2h 


‘*When this terra-cotta portrait was 
first shown to me, with the suggestion 
that it might be a squeeze of Shake- 
speare’s actual death-mask, I felt. in- 
clined to dismiss this notion as fantastic. 
It seemed clear to me that I was han- 
dling a cast of the head from the Shake- 
speare monument at Stratford—proba- 
bly a terra-cotta version of the Bullock 
east. The superficial likeness to the 
features of the Stratford monument. 
was obvious; and there was ‘little 
evidence of the squeeze being taken 
from the death-mask. I only began 
to waver in this conviction when, on 
comparing the mask with a copy of 
the Bullock cast, I found it to be of 
altogether different proportions, and 
about three-quarters of an inch smaller 
from the top of the head to the chin. 

“Comparison with his measure- 
ments of the Stratford monument, 
which Mr. M. H. Spielmann kindly 
placed at my disposal, again showed 
differences which could not be ac- 
counted for by mere shrinkage in the 
baking or sun-drying of the clay. It 
also became clear that the mysterious terra-cotta mask had 
certain subtleties of modeling, of which there was no trace in 
the Bullock cast; notably the projection of the iris, which can 
be clearly seen on the photographic reproduction, and the 
strange, death-like droop of the right corner of the mouth. On 
the other hand, the modeling of the nose and cheeks was stri- 
kingly clumsy, and quite incompatible with the idea that the 
terra-cotta squeeze could have been taken from the mold 
made from the face of the dead poet. 

‘‘How, then, was one to account for the existence of this 
puzzling mask? The Shakespeare monument is first referred 
to in the first folio edition of 1623, seven years after Shake- 
speare’s death. It was then supposed to have been modeled 
from a death-mask. The head of the monument certainly does 
not suggest a death-mask. .But is it uot possible that the 
seulptor of the monument, wishful to render the features of 
Shakespeare as they were in life, and not in death, modeled 





SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD CHURCH. 

This monument is thought to have been erected 
within seven years of his death, and hence is regarded 
as the standard for all other Shakespeare portraits. 


up the squeeze from the death-mask, filling in the sunken 
cheeks, smoothing away the wrinkles and roughnesses and pores 
which generally appear on a death-mask, and remodeling the 
nose, the tip of which invariably takes a different shape after 
death? And is it quite impossible that the terra-cotta mask 
here reproduced might be the modeled-up squeeze of the death- 
mask, which served as model for the Stratford bust?” 


Then followed a journey to Stratford, where the mask was 
measured by the effigy in the church— 
and the writer ‘“‘found not only that 
the measurements differed in nearly 
all essentials, but that these differ- 
ences could not be accounted for ky 
shrinkage.’’ Moreover: 


**On holding the mask up to the level 
of the head of the monument, I became 
immediately convinced that the mask 
was infinitely superior to, infinitely 
more like an actual person, than the 
coarsely modeled, shapeless head of the 
Stratford monument. Running my 
fingers over the eyeballs of the bust, I 
failed to discover the slightest trace of 
the projecting circle of the iris, which 
is so remarkable a feature of the terra- 
cotta mask. 

‘“Through the courtesy of Mr. Bras- 
sington, the Curator of the Shakespeare 
Memorial, and of the Curator of the 
Shakespeare Museum at Stratford, I 
was subsequently enabled to examine 
at these two institutions every single 
cast and photograph that has a bearing 
on the question. There was nothing 
whatever that could throw a light upon 
the provenance of the terra-cotta mask, 
nor had anybody at Stratford ever 
come across a similar piece. All this, 
of course, altho in a way satisfactory, 
did not prove that the terra-cotta was 
a worked-up squeeze of the death- 
mask. It only proved that it had no 
connection with the casts that have 
been made from the Shakespeare monu- 
ment at Stratford, and of which Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann, who has devoted 
many years to the study of Shake- 
speare’s real and alleged portraits, has 
kindly given me the following list— 
1793: Mold of face, under the direc- 
tion of Edmund Malone. From this 
Nollekens made a mask and then a 
model.—1814: Cast from the bust (or 
really half-length statue) by G. Bullock. 
It was engraved, the plate published 
by Britton——1818: Cast from bust 
by Britton, reduced size, and published 
by him. This is most probably iden- 
tical with the cast taken by Scoular, 
1818, who modeled a bust after it, pub- 
lished by Britton. —1851: Copy by T. Kite, in imitation stone. 
Cast by T. Kite, of face, in plaster against slate slab. Cast by 
Warner (said to be with clandestine connivance of T. Kite, the 
parish clerk) who also took a life-mask of Garrick. Therefore 
the copy and cast ‘by Kite, 1851,’ were probably taken by 
Warner, Kite not being a sculptor. Cast by Signor Michele. 
Cast by the Rev. C. Greene. Cast by J. de Ville from Bullock’s 
cast.” 


Later followed the ‘“‘strange discovery,” which, taken in 
conjunction with the above facts, ‘‘ forms a valuable addition to 
the credentials of this Shakespeare mask’’: 


“The surface of the terra-cotta showed certain disturbing 
stains—perhaps the remains of color and varnish—which I 
suggested should be removed. The owner, unthinkingly, sub- 
jected the mask to immersion in hot water, forgetting the porous 
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nature of terra-cotta. As a result of 
this injudicious proceeding a slight 
crack opened just at the place near 
the ear where the hair springs forth, 
and in this crack appeared a small 
tuft of reddish hair. This tuft was sub- 
mitted to a public analyst, Mr. C. 
H. Cribb, B.Se. Lond., F.I.C., who re- 
moved it from the crack in the presence 
of the owner and of a medical man, 
examined it, declared it to be human 
hair, and placed it in a test-tube, 
which was duly sealed and initialed. 
The position of the hair in the crack 
agrees with the theory that the tuft 
was pulled out of the head by the re- 
moval of the death-mask, so that the 
roots of the hair would stick out of 
the inner surface of the matrix and 
become embedded in the squeeze. 
‘‘And here the matter must remain 
for the present. To'sum up the points 
in favor of the death-mask theory: 
4 the Stratford bust is traditionally 
j modeled from a death-mask, and is 
remarkably like, tho vastly inferior 
to, the terra-cotta head, which can 
not be traced back to any of the 
existing versions—casts or copies— 
of the Stratford monument. The pro- 
jecting iris shows an amount of scien- 
tific knowledge far beyond that dis- 
played by the Stratford bust. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if any sculptor working 
in England at that time would have 
possest such knowledge. 
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public interest. 


nest.’ In either case, the cause of re- 
search will have benefited.” 





; THAT PERSISTENT BACON SUS- 
ig PICION—Nothing seems to have been 
4 fished from the river Wye to help us on 
the way to settling the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy. Dr. Orville Owen, 
the American enthusiast, is, however, so 
laboriously and perseveringly pursuing 


i. STE 


surely to result. ‘“‘One can not well 
excavate extensively in historic soil,” 
eomments The Dial (Chicago), ‘‘ without 
chancing upon divers relics of greater or 
less antiquity.”” But this literary jour- 
nal is not imprest by Dr. Owen’s present 
expectation of dredging the long lost 
secret out of the mud. It remarks: 


“‘That the bed of a stream which mod- 
ern hydraulic engineers can not easily con- 
trol even for a few hours should have been 
excavated by Bacon and made the hiding- 
place of important records, with no trace 
of the wonderful achievement either in 
contemporary writings or in his own 
diaries, letters, or notebooks, passes be- 
lief. Dr. Appleton Morgan, author of 


If the mask were a copy of the bust, it 
would be remarkable and altogether unaccountable that it is 
more human and more subtle in modeling than the original. 
It shows signs of being post-mortem, altho, if taken from the 
death-mask, it must have been modeled up to suggest the 
appearance of life. And it is as impossible to account in any 
other way for the existence of this mask as it is to explain the 
presence of human hair within the clay, and just at the place 
where the hair begins to grow. Perhaps the publication of 
these notes, with the accompanying photographs, will help to 
clear up a debatable matter which can not fail to be of great 
It may either lead to the discovery of further 
evidence or to the exposure of yet another Shakespearian ‘mare’s 


his quest that fruits of some sort ought . 
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THE NEW DEATH-MASK—FRONT. 


Found near Stratford and supposed to be ‘‘a modeled-up 
squeeze of a Shakespeare death-mask from which the head 
of the Stratford monument was modeled.” 











SEEN FROM THE SIDE. 


The mask presents a remarkable projection of the 
iris, a feature not found in the Stratford bust. 
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‘The Shakespearian Myth’ (1881), is 
reported as expressing his entire dis- 
belief in Dr.-Owen’s theory, and at 
the same time as calling attention to 
the antiquity and persistence of 
the doubt concerning Shakespeare’s 
authorship. A century and a quarter 
ago Malone made researches that 
threw a shade of uncertainty over 
this authorship. 

“The curious are referred to Sir 
James Prior’s ‘Life of Edmund Ma- 
lone.’ Even in this country, the 
question of who wrote the plays dates 
back earlier than Delia Bacon 
and her first Baconian article of 
1856. : 
“In the original form in which 
Emerson’s lecture on Shakespeare 
was delivered in 1835 occurs a notable 
passage, ending thus: ‘I can not 
marry this man to his verse. Other 
admirable men have lived in some sort 
of keeping with their thought .. . but 
this man in wide contrast... . 
Shakespeare is a voice merely—who 
this singer was we know not.’ This 
query it may have been that started 
Miss Delia Bacon on her mad quest, 
and it may be this query likewise 
that is ultimately responsible for the 
recent attempt to prove that the plays 
were written, not by Shakespeare 
himself, but by another man of the 
same name, perhaps his cousin. As 


large streams from little fountains flow, so strange books from 
chance suggestions grow.” 





“PROFESSING” THE ART OF FICTION 


MONG ALL THE CHAIRS that have been set out 
A for learned pundits to fill, none has probably hitherto 
been dedicated to the art of fiction. 

in England is vouched for by those who are now curiously inter- 
ested in the outcome of Mr. A. C. Benson’s appointment to 
a chair of fiction instituted by the Royal Society of Literature. 


The truth of this 


In this country such a post may perhaps 
be found in some of our ultra-progres- 
sive Western institutions. A course of 
lectures on the theme by Professor 
Phelps of Yale was given a dozen or 
so years ago and proved so popular that 
many of his colleagues doubted the 
soundness of the undertaking as a means 
of culture, and it was discontinued. 
Similar apprehensions appear to fill the 
minds of some who are now regarding 
Mr. Benson’s venture. ‘‘We expect a 
professor to be a learned man,’ observes 
the London Times, ‘‘and we can not 
think of English fiction as a subject for 
the display of learning.’’ Prose fiction, 
it is conceded, is ‘‘an art that has long 
been taken seriously in France, but is 
not yet taken seriously in England.” 
True, men like Wells and Galsworthy, 
just as Dickens and Charles Reade in 
an earlier day, use the novel for a seri- 
ous purpose, and the preaching habit in 
English fiction is one of its established 
traits, yet its place as a branch of learn- 
ing is hardly acknowledged. 

The English are great novel-readers, 
admits The Times, but ‘‘we have never 
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rid ourselves of a slight Puritan contempt for the. art of fic- 
” It goes on: 


‘ As a natural consequence of this English contempt for 
fiction, the novel: has never had any steady or regular develop- 
ment in England. Great energy and sometimes great genius 
have been thrown into it. But even such a born story-teller 
as Scott was a little contemptuous of his art, and sometimes 
exprest his contempt. He would mar even his masterpieces 
with conventional characters and incidents put in because he 
thought the public wanted them. He wrote well for the most 
part, without effort; and he held it a piece of good fortune that 
his best work pleased the public. But he never had a high 
artistic conscience or fixt artistic principles that he could not 
disobey, since neither to him nor to any part of his public was 
the novel a serious form of art. To both writer and readers 
it was merely a delightful amusement; and both had the English 
idea that no amusement is to be taken seriously by itself. 
“‘Seott would have laughed at the notion that he could found 
school of artists; and he did not found one. He had imitators, 
ut they used his material rather than his methods, and soon 
made the public weary of the romantic novel. All our best 
novelists have owed little to their predecessors. They have 
usually started writing like eager amateurs, because they had 
some story to tell, or because they were intensely interested in 


* some particular kind of life; and only success has turned them 


into professionals. Often, too, professionalism has spoiled them. 
The first inspiration has been quickly exhausted; they have 
eontinued to write because they have found themselves com- 
mitted to the trade of writing; but since they have developed 
no artistic principles in the practise of their trade, they have 
turned into mere hacks, with only the mechanical skill that 
practise gives. The later novels of Marryat, Henry Kingsley, 
Charles Lever, and Surtees are often almost incredibly inferior 
to their early works. They soon lost their youthful gusto, 
and they had nothing to take its place.” 


English fiction has no ‘“‘movements” based upon different 
theories of the art of fiction. So the new professor will not 
find much to do in the way of exposition and criticism. The 
Times, however, finds a duty for him, not so much in relation 


to the art that he will ‘‘profess,”’ as to the public who must 


be led into a new attitude toward that art. Continuing: 


‘‘Writers and readers alike are apt to distrust theory in Eng- 
land. Their belief is that if a man: has a story to tell he can 
tell it naturally, without any thought of his method. Of course, 
neither method nor theory will supply inspiration, especially 
if they are foreign; but in every kind of art the artist is en- 
couraged and controlled by a high and definite standard of public 
taste, and it is the want of this that has bewildered English 
fiction. Our public likes to be amused, but it has little artistic 
conscience in its amusements; it is not on its guard against 
clap-trap and nonsense; it allows itself to be deceived by charla- 
tans; and will applaud the imitator more than the original. 
And it falls into these errors because it does not take the art 
of fiction seriously; because, provided it is amused, it does not 
resent appeals to its own weaknesses. 

‘‘We are told that the object of the establishment of a chair 
of fiction is to bring the educated public into more direct eon- 
tact with the Royal Society of Literature and its work. The 
educated public in matters of art, and particularly of the art 
of fiction, is a very small one. Mr. Benson will indeed justify 


the institution of his chair if he can increase its numbers; if he — 


can make people understand that there is an art of fiction, 
and teach them to distinguish between those novels which 
make a serious appeal to the emotions and intellects of their 
readers and those which do not. What we need now is not so 
much an account of what has been done in English fiction, as 
an exposition of those main principles which every novel must 
obey if it is to be a work of art. The critic can not teach authors 
how to write, but he can teach readers how to judge; and when 
they have a sound standard of judgment they will encourage 
good work and discourage bad.” 


The New York Evening Post, glancing at this new enterprise 
of the Royal Society of Literature, wonders whether it is 
trying to find some reason (besides the financial one) for re- 


garding fiction as a serious pursuit. It speculates how the new 
incumbent of the chair— 


‘‘May succeed in explaining to his listeners how it will profit 
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them to read-with a becoming sense of their literary values. the 
great story-tellers that have delighted generations of English- 
men even while trying to instruct them. He will: be able to 
demonstrate that, in spite of their entertaining qualities, Dickens 
and Scott and the rest of the royal line sinned grievously as 
artists; or that, in spite of their artistic iniquities, they were 
glorious entertainers: shifting the emphasis according to his 
temperament. He may be so brilliantly triumphant as to 
tempt, force, or cajole a fraction of those who diligently take 
notes of his lectures to read or to reread a few of the novels 
about which he discourses. But it would be hazardous to 
expect anything more. A professor of epic poetry could have 
done as little for Homer and his audiences as a professor of 
dramatic literature could have done for Shakespeare and his. 
Those who crave an intellectual sanction for their enjoyment 
of the exploits of the men and women who live in the pages of 
their favorite books will not soon outnumber .the multitudes 
who laugh and weep because they feel rather than because 
they perceive.” 





OURSELVES AS A TEXT-BOOK 


HE LITERARY DIGEST aims to preserve a becoming 
modesty, but can not pretend to be insensible to genuine 
admiration. That we should find ourselves actually in 
the teacher’s rostrum in an American university is surprizing and 
gratifying news to us, such that we feel ought to be shared with 
our readers. The following is a letter received from a student in 
the department of journalism in the University of Washington, at 
Tacoma, who thinks rightly that it ‘‘may at least interest you 
to know that some of us are using your magazine as a model 
and studying it carefully week by week.”’ He writes: 


“‘For one semester THE Literary Digest has been the chief 
textbook of a college course in journalism. At the University 
of Washington Professor Merle Thorpe used it during the last 
five months as the basis of class work for ‘Interpretation of the 
News,’ a course offered for the first time by the department, 
and from week to week the students have been required to make 
up a dummy as tho they were members of the publication’s 
editorial board. These are then compared with the real Dicrst 
when it reaches Seattle, and the differences studied. 

“The department of journalism subscribes to all the leading 
newspapers of the country and to several of the English dailies. 
The advanced stud_:': are required to read these regularly 
and critically. Each eek every one in the class brings in a table 
of contents for the next week’s Digrst, together with cartoons 
to be reproduced, editorial paragraphs and articles on contem- 
porary drama, science, religion, and the other departments. 
In addition to this skeleton, the students are obliged to write, 
as for publication, reviews on assigned topics. One may be 
given the Mexican situation, the Standard Oil decision, or the 
Mormon invasion of England. With this material a dummy 
for the magazine is built up. 

‘‘Then once a month the students are asked to combine the 
information they have acquired during the past four weeks, 
eliminate what they think is inconsequential, and emphasize 
what was of most striking import, constructing of this material 
a dummy for a magazine of the Review of Reviews or Current 
Literature type. 

“The aim of the course, as implied by its name, is to give the 


. student power to interpret current events intelligently, to show 


him what is of lasting import and what of only present interest. 
He is led to understand the difference in news value between 
a mine disaster or railroad wreck and a reciprocity agreement 
with Canada. His faculty of judgment is stimulated, and he 
is given much practise in writing news exposition. Incidentally 
the student thus acquires a wide knowledge of the differences 
in policy and method between the various papers of the country. 

“The course has been so successful the past semester that 
it is to be repeated next year with some changes. Among 
other innovations it is probable that toward the end of the year 
the class will actually publish, on the department’s press, one 
edition of its Lrrerary Digest for comparison with the original 
and for circulation among its friends as a souvenir. 

‘This course is one of ten or a dozen on various phases of 
journalism offered by the department. The department is a 
unit in the Liberal Arts college and the remainder of the 
students’ work is done in the usual cultural fields, especial 
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A SUMMER VISIT FROM RUSSIA TO OUR SHORES. 
Scene from ‘‘ Les Sylphides,” with Alexander Volinine and the corps de ballet now being presented at the Winter Garden, New York. 


emphasis being laid on political and social science, psychology, 
history, and English literature. The department now has 100 
students taking their major work in its courses.” 





RUSSIA’S ARTISTIC SUPREMACY 


Tw FEAR and dread, that a few years ago were aroused 
by’ the ‘‘Slav Peril” ‘have given place to a charming 
surrender. Russia has conquered Western Europe and 
America more effectually by her art than she could have done 
by her arms. ‘‘No one now wastes much time in speculating,” 
says the New York Globe, ‘‘whether Great Britain will be able 
to eseape the inevitable Russian conquest of Western Europe.” 
The war with Japan and the internal conflicts that afterward 
shook the Czar’s Empire showed the mysterious realm on the 
extreme east of Europe to be vulnerable in arms; but her suffer- 
ings, points out this journal, ‘‘have some recompense in the 
triumphant vitality of her art.’’ Thus: 


“Take dancing. It is not the highest of the arts, but it is 
a genuine art and universal in its appeal. Outside of Russia 
it had fallen into a sad decline when dancers from the Russian 
Imperial Ballet, where the great tradition of classic dancing 
had been cherished, invaded Paris, London, New York, and other 
capitals, reviving the glories of the dance and making the world 
ring with the names of Pavlowa and Mordkin, Karsavina and 
Nijinsky. With the dancers have come more and more of 
Russian music. 

‘Russian instrumental music has for years been established 
the world over. Tschaikowsky is as popular in New York as 
Victor Herbert. But the great treasure-house of the Russian 
national opera is just opening for western ears. The Russian 
opera, with Russian singers, above all the unique Chaliapine, 
has been a sensation of Paris the last three seasons, and must 
soon penetrate to London and New York. And if the Russian 
painters have not distinguished themselves so signally along 
established lines, they have achieved something hardly paralleled 
elsewhere in devoting much of their time to scene-painting. 
The entire scheme of the scenery used by the Russian opera 
and the Russian ballet in Paris was, thanks to Russian painters 
of rank, something new and in an unprecedented degree artistic. 
Instead of the ‘realistic’ scenery that strives to build-up a 
counterfeit reality on. the stage, these painters have aimed at 
impressionistic pictures, with results that are said to be as 
superior to ordinary scenery as a room in a picture-gallery is 
to a room in an upholsterer’s shop.” 


In literature Russia’s preeminence is even nidres, striking. 
England and France can not, even here, with all “their im- 
mense background of achievement, show themselves her equal: 

“The last of. her original trio of world novelists, Turgenef, 


Dostoyefsky, and Tolstoy, is only a short time dead, and those 
giants have left in Gorky, Tchekov, Andreieff, and Artzybachev 


men who carry on the noble tradition of the Russian novel with 
the profound and searching insight, the assured and vital 
mastery of their elders. What can England offer to compare 
with these men, unless we are to accept Mr. de Morgan as a 
second Thackeray and Mr. Arnold Bennett as the peer of 
Meredith because his ‘vogue,’ like Meredith’s, came late? 
Yet now that Meredith is dead, Mr. Hardy silent, and Mr. 
Henry James a persistent dweller in the dark room of his own 
brain, England can offer nothing better. 

“In France a musical romance in innumerable volumes and 
the story of a seamstress, both meritorious, but neither supreme, 
are the current literary sensations. _ For a Balzac or a Flaubert 
you look in vain. The modern Spanish novel has been extrav- 
agantly praised, but any one who knows it at first hand and 
knows also the English and the French, can scarcely rank it 
so high as either. Italy possesses in d’Annunzio a magician 
of language, but the character of his material, always special, 
at times repulsive, limits the scope of his effectiveness. In 
dramatic literature, too, Russia maintains her high standard of 
seriousness and power, tho her achievements here do not surpass 
those of France, Germany, and Italy.” 





PADEREWSKI ON NATIONAL MUSIC.—The great Polish 
pianist is not on the side of those who~maintain that 
‘‘art is cosmopolitan.” He gave the’ dié’ta ‘Whistler and all 
others who have maintained this theory, when he ‘Spoke at the 
unveiling of a monument to Chopin at Cracow. His speech, now 
accessible in an. English translation by Miss Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, is quoted and commented on by the Manchester 
Guardian in this wise: 


‘* *A belief has been widely spread,’ says Mr. Paderewski, © 
‘that art is cosmopolitan. This, in common with many other 
widely spread beliefs, is mere prejudice. That which is the 
outcome of man’s pure reason, science alone, knows nothing of 
national boundaries. Art, and even Philosophy, in common 
with all that springs from the depth of the human soul and is 
the outcome of the union between reason and emotion, bears the 
inevitable stamp of race, the hallmark of nationality. If music 
is the most accessible of the arts, it is not because she is cosmo- 
politan, but because she is in her very nature cosmic.’ This 
last distinction is fine, altho just, but Mr. Paderewski’s emphatic 
convictions do not rest on it alone. In a long passage of Shel- 
leyan rapture he next enlarges on the lyrical and vital nature of 
music. ‘Music is the only art that actually lives. Her ele- 
ments, vibration, palpitation, are the elements of life itself. 
Wherever life is she is also, stealthy, inaudible, unrecognized, yet 
mighty.’ ‘Peoples and nations arise, worlds, stars, suns, that 
they may give forth tone and sound; when silence falls on them, 
then life ceases also.’ Mr. Paderewski is emphatic also on the 
necessity for new music, and he reconciles this attitude fully 
with a true veneration for what is classic. ‘Times change, 
peoples change, thought and: feeling take new shapes, put on 
fresh garments.’ ‘Every generation desires beauty, but a 


beauty all its own.’ ” 
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MILITANT BAPTISTS 


A i \WO WORLD-CRUSADES, we read, were started by 
the great Baptist Convention: recently held in Phila- 
delphia. In itself this meeting is said to have out- 

numbered any previous similar convention, having “‘ more than 

2,452 delegates and 2,848 visitors, making a grand total of 

5,300." Of the two crusades launched at this huge meeting, 

one will be a world-wide campaign against social evils, in which 

other denominations will be asked to join; the other will be a 

world-wide movement for the benefit of young people. At the 

head of the aggressive campaign for social service will be Dr. 

Robert S. MacArthur, who, it is rumored, may relinquish his 

work at the Calvary Baptist Church after a pastorate there 

extending over forty years. Russia is the country that will 
first attract the efforts of the Alliance. Thirty delegates from 
that country, twenty-six men and four women, were present 
at the meetings. They represented, says the Philadelphia 

Press, a people ‘‘who have suffered, not so much from an in- 

tolerant Government, or from any specific desire to persecute 

them, as from an outworn system of law once in vogue.” The 
work of the Alliance is further sketched: 


‘‘Half a century ago, when religious intolerance was more 
widely diffused than now, the Evangelical Alliance, which held 
its last meeting in this country in 1873, did a great work between 
1850 and 1870 in drawing the world’s attention to one local 
persecution after another, in expressing not alone its own opinion, 
but the conscience of the civilized world, and in forcing both 
rulers and Governments to remember that to-day no nation 
stands alone, but each has to consider the public opinion of 
humankind. 

““No such body is doing this work to-day. The success with 
which it was done between forty and sixty years ago by the 
Evangelical Alliance shows how much the World’s Alliance of 
the Baptist Church can accomplish by simply making the facts 
of intolerance and persecution, if such there be, widely known. 
As Dr. MacArthur, with the prudence of a man charged with 
responsibility, has wisely said, he proposes first to find out 
exactly what persecution has existed, what has brought it about, 
and what can be done to lead to its remedy. 


RUSSIAN DELEGATION AT THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 


The Baptists, with characteristic enterprise, are seeking for a firm foothold in Russia, lately opened to American 
churches. They plan to raise an endowment for a Baptist theological seminary in St. Petersburg. 


“Russia alone can bring a change for the better in that country, 
and the Russian Government and people are the more likely to 
act if remonstrances are temperate, if they are based on ecare- 
fully ascertained facts, and if the remonstrants remember the 
greas danger of disorder through conflicting religious teachings 
in countries not fully advanced. Under Dr. MacArthur’s direc- 








MILITANT PRESIDENTS OF THE BAPTIST ALLIANCE. 


Dr. John W. Clifford, of London, the retiring president, squares up 
to Dr. MacArthur, the newly elected head of the Alliance. 


tion all this is likely to be remembered. The Baptist World 
Alliance, which has met here welcomed by all the city, may, 
five years hence, look back upon an important work begun 
here for civilization and religious liberty and be able to chronicle 
the remedy by Russia, through Baptist efforts, of a persecution 
to-day almost alone in the civilized world.” 


In the projected crusade 
in behalf of young people 
the ‘‘ militant ’’ note was 
struck. ‘‘What our modern 
world needs,” said the Rev. 
George W. Truett, of Dallas, 


war. In the past the peo- 
ple have been ealled to the 
happiness, blessedness, and 
safety of the religious life. 
We have need now to eall 
them to the heroic and the 
sacrificial.’”’ A committee of 
twenty-five was appointed 
to report in three years 
plans for the extensive 
young people’s movement 
contemplated. 

The Baptists voted to 
aline themselves in the con- 
ference of Christian bodies 
to consider questions of 
faith and order proposed 
last October by both the 
Protestant Episcopal and 
the Congregational churches 


Texas, ‘‘is an equivalent to — 
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in their respective conventions. The resolution adopted reads 


as follows: 


‘“Whereas, There exists, we believe, a wide-spread feeling 
among members of all Christian bodies that the divisions of 
the Chureh of Christ, while necessary in time past to secure 
liberty of thought and worship, have largely fulfilled this mis- 
sion and should now gradually advance to closer forms of co- 
operation in order to accomplish with economy and efficiency 
work too great for any single body; and 

‘‘Whereas, This growing sense of brotherhood in Christ, 
surely being realized by all who bear his name, is, we trust, 
the manifest working of God in our own day and generation, 
whereby he seeks to heal for his church the estrangements of 
former times and to restore unto her the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace; and 

‘“‘Whereas, That great principle of free and personal faith 
with liberty of conscience in matters of belief and worship, 
unto which our fathers were made apostles and we their heirs 
in stewardship, is not in any sense the exclusive possession of 
Baptists, but is the heritage of the whole Christian world; 
therefore 

‘Be it resolved, That with readiness to share our apprehen- 
sion of the truth as it is in Jesus with all his followers, and with 
both willingness and humility to learn from others any aspects 
of the way of life which we may not have in due proportion, 
we will gladly enter into a conference of all the Churches of Christ, 
looking toward a more perfect mutual understanding and a 
clearer insight into the mind of our Savior; and we hereby ap- 
point a committee of five as our representatives to act with 
similar appointees from other Christian bodies in making ar- 
rangements for such a proposed conference.” 





NEW ARCHITECTURE FOR ST. JOHN'S 


CARCELY have the organ peals that marked the con- 

secration of the finished part of the Cathedral of St. 

John the Divine died away than we hear of radical 
changes to be made in architectural plans. Men praised the 
Romanesque building that they imagined to be rising about 
the central portion dedicated at that recent celebration—now, 
it appears, the trustees are 
all for Gothic. Mr. C. Grant 
La Farge, who has given 
twenty years to the direction 
of the construction, is retired 
by the building committee, 
and Mr. Ralph Adams Cram 
is appointed his successor. If 
this building were a business 
structure, even a skyscraper, 
it would surprize no one, to 
hear that the whole thing 
would be ‘‘scrapped,’’ and 
begun anew according to the 
changed desires. As it is, no 
such vandalism is contem- 
plated; nothing worse will re- 
sult than a commingling of 
various ‘‘styles,’”’ such as 
nearly every considerable 
eathedral of Europe- shows, 
to mark the long years they 
took a-building. The Roman- 
esque style was highly pop- 
ular twenty and more years 
ago when its chief exponent, 
H. H. Richardson, was living 
and working. He built the 
Albany capitol. Since. the 
day Mr. La Farge and his partner, Mr. George L. Heins, sub- 
mitted their Romanesque design and were elected architects of 
the new cathedral there has been a gradual change of heart 





C. GRANT LA FARGE, 


Who has given twenty years to the 
construction of the Cathedral and is 
now retired, because a Gothic style is 
thought desirable. 
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toward Gothic, and Gothic windows appear in the already 
completed part of the structure. Mr. Cram makes it clear, 
in published interviews, that he is prepare1 to effect radical 
changes. The New York 
Evening Sun quotes him, with 
comment, as follows: 


“**T have stood,’ he says, 
‘for the English Gothic, mod- 
ified and adapted to contem- 
porary conditions, as the only 
fitting style for expressing 
the idea of the Episcopal 
Church.’ And he speaks 
with ill-concealed distaste of 
the original design, as some- 
thing representing a tempo- 
rary vogue. of the 80’s. At 
the same time he is careful 
to point out that at no time 
was it regarded as permanent 
and inflexible. Nor does he 
believe that the portion 
already erected will restrict 
the changes he holds to be 
desirable or tie him down in 
any way to Mr. La Farge’s 
conception, a conception 
which was, so to speak, hy- 
pothetical. ‘If Mr. La Farge 
will work with me in a friendly 
spirit, it is my intention,’ he 
tells a correspondent of the 
New York Times, ‘to have 
him do as much of the work 
asis possible. But he must 
recognize that the trustees 
brought me in to do a certain 
thing—to make a Gothic cathedral out of St. John the Divine, 
and that therefore it is to be supposed I know more about it 
than he does.’ 

‘In itself. there is nothing necessarily alarming in the ap- 
pearance of a new architect. How many of the great cathedrals, 
it may well be asked, were built by one hand? Among recent 
structures there is the cathedral at Westminster, which seems 
to have been carried out more or less exactly in accordance 
with Bentley’s idea, but that is an exception. Some of the 
greatest of the old churches must have been years in the building 
and represent considerable variety in design and intention. 
Mr. Cram thinks that ‘no great public building can achieve 
the greatest success if it represents the personal ideas of one 
man,’ and other architects have enlarged upon the advantage 
of securing a sort of epitome of the best taste of the time. We 
are not at all confident of achieving anything very wonderful 
in this way—or indeed in any other. But if a really great 
church is more than we dare expect, it is to be hoped at least 
that the ultimate result will not be a mere piece of cc mmittee 
work.” 





RALPH ADAMS CRAM, 


The greatest exponent of Gothic 
church architecture in America, who 
will take charge of the completion of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 


Mr. Cram is said by the New York Times to be ‘‘the chief 
exponent of the Gothic spirit and feeling in architecture.” 
This journal further expresses its entire confidence that: 


“The Cathedral of St. John the Divine will give greater 
pleasure to the eye and to the mind if Mr. Cram carries its 
construction forward, as he has announced that he will carry 
it forward, in the spirit that has already transformed what was 
planned as a Romanesque structure into a great church wholly 
Gothic in feeling, in detail, in ornamentation, and in the im- 
pression it is to make on the beholder.” 


The New York Evening Post thus sketches Mr. Cram’s 
career: 


“Most of his work has been confined to the designing of 
churches and educaticnal institutions. He is the architect of 
Calvary Church, Pittsburg, which is conceded to be one of 
the handsomest edifices in America, and of the Detroit Cathedral. 
He is the advisory architect of the much-discust Graduate 
School and Cleveland Tower at Princeton University, and was 
one of the original competitors for St. John’s Cathedral. He 
is forty-seven: years old, a native of Hampton Falls, N. H., 
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was educated at Exeter Academy, has been an architect since 
1889, and is a member of the Boston Society of Architects, 
American Institute of Architects, Royal Geographical Society, 
London, and other organizations. He is the author of numerous 
books on ecclesiastical architecture.” 


Now that we are on the subject of Gothic, the Boston Tran- 
script feels that we really ought to know what we’re talking 
about. It sets out, therefore, to put us right, or at least that 
‘multitude of helpless but not hopeless adepts in architectural 
lore’ that it hears ‘‘expressing themselves freely’: Going on: 


‘‘One hears that the Gothic is known by its spires, its pointed 
arches, its lace-like ornament. This would be altogether a 
consoling definition, did not travelers cut in with their vexa- 
tious recollections of spireless Gothic, round-arched Gothic, and 
Gothic that in no wise resembles lace. 

‘“‘It is easy to see what afflicts those misguided adepts. Too 
much Ruskin! They accept Ruskin’s distinction between archi- 
tecture and building. With his usual arrogance, he bullied his 
readers into thinking of architecture as the embellishment of 
buildings, not as the very principle and philosophy of their 
structure. And in all consideration of the Gothic that distinc- 
tion, fallacious in itself, leads to infinite befuddlement. 

“So the hope for our bewildered adepts lies in forgetting 
their Ruskin and thinking of Gothic no longer as a mode of 
ornament, merely, but as a mode of building. It was primarily 
that. Looked at in this way, it becomes perfectly comprehen- 
sible. It defines itself. It discloses the rational principle from 
which spring the essential characteristics of its physical fabric. 
‘That principle is concentration. It is less a question of esthetics 
than of physics.” 


How Gothic architecture came to make concentration the 
rule of its structure, The Transcript proceeds to enlighten us: 


“Tt had two problems to solve, and they conflicted. It 
wanted enormous windows, which weakened the walls, and 
upon these weakened walls it sought to rest a stone roof—stone, 
because wooden roofs had given too frequent evidences of im- 
permanence. Now, the familiar construction—that of dis- 
tributing the roof-stress evenly along the top of the wall—had 
to be abandoned; the thrust of stone vaulting was too vigorous 
for the frail walls to sustain unless another method was adopted. 
Spaces between windows might still be strong enough to sustain 
the lateral thrust, but spaces over windows would not. Hence 
the remedy of concentrating all the roof thrusts over the spaces 
between windows and strengthening those spaces with outside 


props. d 

“The whole theory becomes clear if one takes the space be- 
tween two windows as a starting-point. Sometimes the space 
is hardly more than a pillar. Upon its top rests an arch running 
straight across the roof, and other arches running diagonally 
across it. These arches support the vaults, and at the top of 
the mere pillars of wall they meet, concentrating the stresses 
of a whole section of the roof. Naturally, they tend to over- 
throw che pillar. But that has been foreseen. A deep buttress 
again‘; the wall multiplies its resistance, and the span of a 
flying buttress opposes its weight just where needed, making 
assurance doubly sure. Stress from outside meets the stress 
from inside. It is a complete and stable concentration— 
theoretically. Practically, everything depends upon the dura- 
bility of its material factors, which require an army of masons 
to tinker them. Failure to preserve the fabric from decay and 
collapse, in many a deplorable instance, was what led to the 
abandonment of Gothic as a dominant style of architecture.” 


A day later in the same journal, Mr. Cram jumps in with 
more of this ‘‘setting right,’ applying himself even to The 


Transcript’s definer. Thus: 
‘‘With your definition of Gothic, you have a good start, but 
the goal is not yet . . . you must add to your Gothic definite prin- 


ciples of rhythm, balance, line composition, building up of light 
and dark and half-tones, color harmonies, and above all a rec- 
ognition of, and demand for, not fads and freaks and fashions 
in beauty, but absolute beauty, just as the Greeks did, and the 
Japanese, but utterly different in detail and in form to either 
or to any other art; distinct absolutely, and the result of northern 
blood, wider heritage, and a Catholic Christianity as opposed 
to paganism and Arianism as it is to Calvinism or rationalism 
or atheism.” : 
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CATHOLIC FRICTION IN MAINE 


RICTION seems to exist between the major part of the 
French Catholic population of the State of Maine and 
the titular head of the church there. Of the Catholics 

of that State more than 90,000—about three-fourths of the 
entire number—are French Canadians, who, among other 
things, wish their children taught the French language in the 
parochial schools. A greater cause of difference appears to be 
the demand of several thousand, who recently petitioned the 
State legislature to be granted the right to own their church 
property, valued at some $16,000,000. At present Bishop 
Walsh, of the diocese of Portland, holds the property as a 
corporation sole, which gives him absolute control. Catholic 
church papers elsewhere declare that church property is held 
in this manner because the people desire it so. But Bishop 
Walsh’s answer to the wishes of Maine French Catholics was 
the suspension from the rites and privileges of the Church of 
six prominent men among the signers, “threatening with the 
same penalty all Catholics who should publicly cooperate with 
them.” One June 8 the fourth annual assembly of delegates 
from the French-American Societies of Maine met at Bidde- 
ford in what was called the ‘‘Cause Nationale Convention.” 
The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee) reports it as ‘‘the largest in 
history, despite the fact that a number of the interdicted per- 
sons so recently punished by Bishop Walsh for their insubordina- 
tion to church authority were conspicuously connected with 
the convention.”’ This journal further recites: 


‘*A large number of the French Catholic societies from various 
parts ‘of the State were represented by the full number of 
delegates, and, in many cases, by a larger number than usual, 
apparently disregarding the order of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Walsh, 
which forbids all Catholic societies from cooperating in the 
least degree with the agitation of those men so recently placed 
under interdict.” 


Says Catholic Opinion (Lewiston, Me.): 


‘By their scandalous disobedience these societies may lose 
their privileges as Catholic organizations, a punishment by 
which they are deprived of all connection with the Church. 

‘*Last winter matters came to a crisis when it became neces- 
sary that the authority of the Church should be asserted. We 
refer to the petition to the State legislature when the dissolution 
of the corporation sole was requested. When the authority of 
the Church was drawn forth and an attempt made to place it 
submissive to the civil authority, then only was there a check 
placed on the actions of these misguided children of the Church. . 
These self-appointed leaders and their followers were reminded 
of the extremely grave aspect. which their agitation had assumed. 
The interdiction of six of the prime movers followed shortly 
after the hearings. 

“It is to be regretted that the Canadian people are so 
stubbornly following these insubordinate leaders who have been 
publicly condemned by the Church. The increased attendance 
and enthusiasm at the convention practically declare that they 
indorse the action of these agitators who were punished by the 
bishop, and declare they will be disobedient in the Church and 
against legitimate authority, which is nothing more or less than 
rebellion.” 


A New England Methodist paper, Zion’s Herald (Boston), 
says that ‘‘the convention hall was crowded on the opening 
day, and those present unanimously and enthusiastically sup- 
ported the position taken by the signers of the petition.’’ Reso- 
lutions commending the action of the interdicted men and ‘‘in- 
structing them to carry on the fight, and appointing a permanent 
committee to secure counsel and take the matter to the next 
legislature, were unanimously adopted.” A message from a 
representative of the Canadian Senate of the French Acadian 
people of New Brunswick that was read at the meeting declared 
that ‘‘in the questions of dogma, morality, and strict ecclesi- 
astical discipline, we must obey the church. In civil, political, 
and financial affairs it is the State that we must obey.” 
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THE FUTURE OF THE MOTOR- 
TRUCK 


HARLES E. STONE, of a well-known 
motor manufacturing company, gave 
an address on motor-trucks in May, before a 
Y.M.C. A. motor school. It was only afew 
years ago, he said, that predictions as to 
the ultimate short hauling by motor power 
of the greater part of the country’s mer- 
chandise was taken ‘‘in the light of a 
pathetic utterance.”” Those were pioneer 
days for the motor as applied to trucking, 
but the skeptics of that time now no longer 
close their eyes to “‘ the certainty that trans- 
portation by motor instead of horses is the 
next logical step.’’ 

Dealing with conditions in New York, 
Mr. Stone finds that more than 140,000 
horses are used here every day for trucking. 
If these could be harnessed tandem fashion 
to a single vehicle, the animal at the front 
would be entering Worcester, or Scranton, 
before the wheels of the vehicle began to turn 
in New York. Motor vehicles could dis- 
place practically all these horses and there- 
by virtually add to the streets of New York 
for trucking purposes nearly 300 miles. 

The horse delivery wagon has an over- 
all length of about 18 feet and occu- 
pies about 90 square feet of 
space, while to stable it requires 
about 114 square feet. The motor 
wagon, on the other hand, with 
similar capacity, averages an over- 
all length of about 10 feet, occupies 
60 square feet of area on the street 
and the same in the garage; hence 
it effects a saving of about one- 
third in the street and nearly 100 
per cent. in the stable. Mr. Stone 
says of larger trucks: 


‘“‘A 3-ton horse truck requires 
about 22 feet over all on the street 
or 132 square feet of surface, and 
in the stable this will occupy about 
204 square feet, but as many 
concerns own a spare horse for 
every such rig this storage space 
is increased thereby 54 square 
feet, or a total of |258 square 
feet. A motor-truck of the same 
capacity would require only 126 square feet. 

‘The 5-ton horse truck will require about 
25 feet over all on the street, or square 
feet of surface, and the stable space for 
this equipment would represent 281 square 
feet. A motor of equal capacity would re- 
quire only 176 square feet.” 


But this is only the beginning of the 
story. Because of the increased speed 
maintained by the motor wagon, it covers 
more miles per day, in fact can do 2} 
times the work done by the horse. Here 
again is saving of street space estimated 
at not less than 73 per cent., the motor- 
truck thus producing only about one-fourth 
of the same street congestion as the horse 
vehicle, and accommodating four times the 
present volume of traffic. 

Another notable economy, especially 
where large installations prevail, comes 
from the great reduction in the number 
of employees required to maintain the 
wagons. Moreover, there has long been 
a growing demand for long suburban de- 
liveries, extending even to 30 or 40 miles, 
and for these ‘the motor-truck has become 
indispensable. Again, when snow and ice 


prevail, horse traffic often comes to a stand- 
still. While the motor-truck in these con- 
ditions is placed at some disadvantage, ‘‘it 
is a rare sight, indeed, ever to see one com- 
pletely stalled.” Horses also are affected 
by excessive summer heat, but heat does 
not put the motor-truck out of business. 
Mr. Stone cited the advantages to health 
due to the elimination of the stable and 
the production of flies. Even when stables 
prevail, they are more and more forced by 
health departments to places distant from 
stores and warehouses, thus adding to the 
distance the horse truck must travel. Mr. 
Stone said further: 


‘““Two years ago I had occasion to look 
at a large concern in this city which had 
a great deal to say against the general 
use of motor-trucks and had done much to 
discourage others from purchasing. While 
the concern in question kept no very ac- 
curate cost accounts, it had enough, as it 
said, to tell if the machine was an eco- 
nomic method of delivery. In the investi- 


gation, one of the first items of expense 
encountered was a charge of $175 each 
month, cost of current for charging the 
battery of one 5-ton truck. No one could 
explain how such a figure was arrived at 
and no itemized entries on the books were 
found to correspond to it. 


The items of 





From “ The Commercial Venicle.” 


A COTTON-PICKER AT WORK IN TEXAS. 


repair and replacements footed up to 
about $150 in money—the actual work 
being performed by the _ driver—yet 
the total amount of parts billed by the 
truck-makers’ ++ a in 14 months was 
$240, and nothing had been purchased 
outside. 

“IT was informed that the.machine was 


to be laid up for an entire new set of tires, 
but investigation proved they were good 
for fully 2,500 miles more and did not re- 
quire resetting. 

“Tt is an unfortunate fact that the gen- 
eral public hear comparatively little about 
the many successful motor-truck installa- 





From ** The Motor World. ’ 
A NEW TYPE OF TAXICAB COSTING ONLY $850. 


tions, the few failures are greatly enlarged 
and dilated upon with great injustice to 
the industry, and it is a fact borne out 
by investigation that the majority ‘of such 
failures are not caused so much by im- 
perfect design and material but are 
, hearly always due to overloading, 
overspeeding, carelessness, neglect, 
and abuse.”’ 


A TWENTY-TON TRUCK 


Electric transmission of power 
as developed by gasoline motor has 
been employed in Omaha in the 
production of a truck weighing 
about 8 tons, and having a load 
capacity of 20 tons. Tests thus far 
made have ‘vindicated the in- 
ventor in his claims,”’ says a writer 
in The Commercial Vehicle. This 
truck ‘‘is practically an electric 
locomotive, carrying its own power 
plant.”’ Control and operation differ 
little from the methods employed 
with a street car. Following are 
other details: 


“The motive power is generated 
by a six-cylinder, water-cooled, gasoline en- 
gine direct-connected to a 20 kw. direct- 
current generator, which delivers energy at 
250 volts. Through a device identical in de- 
sign with the standard street-car controller 
electricity is delivered to the two encased 
motors swung well under the load 
platform. Storage cells supply auxiliary 





SUBSIDIZED MOTOR-TRUCKS USED AS A TRAIN UNDER THE NEW GERMAN GOVERNMENT SUB- 
VENTION SCHEME. 
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power for starting the car and hill- 
climbing. 

“The gasoline engine, used as the prime 
mover, is constructed to give a maximum 
of 1,900 revolutions a minute. The dyna- 


mo output gives 27.5 horse-power at 1,025 
inventor 


revolutions. The declares his 





From *‘ Motor Age.’? 

WAGON USED IN KANSAS BY A BOTTLING COM- 

PANY, AND DOING THE WORK OF THREE HORSE- 
DRAWN WAGONS. 


equipment has an efficiency of more than 
per cent., with a comfortable margin 
of capacity to handle overloads. 
‘‘Storage-battery equipment carried by 
the truck will deliver 50 per cent. of the 
power of the generator, giving a maximum 
of 41.25 horse-power for use on gradients 
under sheavy load. The battery weight 
has been kept down to approximately forty 
pounds to the horse-power.”’ 


It is claimed that ‘‘long life and efficiency 
of service with maximum economy ”’ are 





From ‘ Motor.” 


A TWENTY-TON GAS-ELECTRIC TRUCK. 


Made in Omaha, Neb. 


volt 200 r.p.m. motors. 


secured in this truck. An electrically con- 
trolled governor secures uniformity of 
action. As the load increases, the power 
output is built up automatically. Altho 
built to carry 20 tons, it is found that when 
carrying 13 tons the truck can make about 
five miles an hour on grades reaching from 
2 to 7 per cent., and that with lighter loads 
ten miles an hour can be made. The 
steering-device is described as unique, con- 
sisting as it does of a turn-table 36 inches 
in diameter, working on a double circle of 
ball bearings, thus permitting the front 
axle to describe a complete circle, and the 
truck to be turned in its own length. 
While the Omaha truck is believed to be 
serviceable in heavy transportation gener- 
ally, it was designed especially for use in 
western mining-fields in desert regions, 


where the carrying of minerals presents an 
expensive problem. A truck using the 
principle employed at Omaha has recently 
been making daily trips across a desert 


THE LITERARY 


Its load capacity, 20 tons. 
8 tons; its gasoline engine, 50 horse-power; a compound generator of 20 
kw. 250 volt, 1025 r.p.m. furnishing energy to two 11 horse-power 220- 
Front wheels, 36 inches; rear wheels, 60 inches. 
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reach of eighty miles, ‘“‘with an economy 
of operation which seems to justify the 
hopes of the inventor.” 


MOTOR-TRUCKS FOR THE ARMY 


The action of military authorities in Eu- 
rope in providing motor-truck equipments 
for armies seems likely to have much influ- 
ence eventually with army officials in Amer- 
ica. Captain J. C. McArthur, in The 
Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice, discusses the problem as 
to whether motor-trucks can 
be applied to the needs of an 
army and become as success- 
ful there as they have been 
incommerce. While economy 
in money is desirable to an 
army, economy of time and 
life in time of war are much 
more important. He _be- 
lieves economy in all three, 
in some directions, can be 
secured for an army by the 
use of motor-trucks. 

Citing the experience of 
France, he says that, during 
the grand maneuvers of 1909, 
100,000 men for sixteen days 
were ‘‘entirely dependent on 
motor transportation for daily bread and 
not one man failed of his full rations at 
the stipulated time.’’ Fresh meat was 
supplied daily by three trucks, having an 
average haul of 26 miles. At the Italian 
maneuvers in the same year, motor-trucks 
were so successful that 
the War Department 
has since ordered 600 
trucks at a cost of $1,- 
200,000. The action of 
the German Government 
in subsidizing commer- 
cial vehicles is also cited. 
In one way or another 
all European _ states 
have organized extensive 
automobile equipments. 
Meanwhile, in this coun- 
try, nothing has been 
done, altho numberless 
reports and magazine 
articles on the _ sub- 
ject have been printed. 
Draft animals and 
wagons are no longer 
either plentiful or cheap, 
so that the plea of 
economy i: no adequate 
excuse. As to the adaptability of motor- 
trucks to our army service, he says: 


From “ Motor.” 


Its own weight, 


‘*Now to dilate somewhat on the advan- 
tages of power transportation over our 
present antiquated system. The Field- 
Service Regulations under the Service of 
Supplies contemplate an advance supply 
depot at the head of the line of communica- 
tions, and state ‘it should never be more 
than two marches in rear,’ but, with 
commendable conservatism, have added 
in a foot-note, ‘with motor wagons or 
trucks carrying 3,000 pounds or more, 
the difficulties of supply can be greatly 
reduced.’ 

“It can be assumed that ‘two marches’ 
means about twenty-five miles. Now with 
our usual single-track railways it will be 
remarkable if the advance depot is ever 
as near as that to the combat line. How- 
ever, for the purposes of this discussion, 
let us assume that to be the average haul 
for the field and supply trains—the ‘con- 
necting link between the troops and the 
advance or supply depots.’ t us also 
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assume that a single division is being sup- 
plied in this manner. 
“The personnel is 20;000 in round 
numbers. There are 4,565 horses inelu- 
ding mounts and artillery and sanitary draft 
animals and 3,700 riding, draft, and pack 
mules, making a grand total of 8,265 ani- 
mals. To haul all subsistence, ammuni- 
tion, Bani. medical and miscellaneous 
supplies there are 662 supply wagons. 
Even when carefully regulated and kept 
closed up, a wagon train will occupy one 





QUICK LOADING OF A LUMBER MOTOR-TRUCK. 


“The removable stake platform is loaded on a ‘dummy’ truck, and 
is then slid bodily onto the motor wagon, with a minimum delay.” 


mile for each 100 wagons. The average 
rate of march for a train of that size is 
about two and one-half miles per hour and 
the maximum load is about 3,000 pounds. 
Therefore the supplies are advancing to- 
ward their destination at the rate of 300 
pounds per hour per wagon and six miles 
of the connecting road will be constantly 
occupied by these trains. 

‘‘Now if motor-trucks of 3-ton capacity 
be used, they will easily average six and 
one-quarter miles per hour or 1,500 pounds 
per hour over the twenty-five-mile haul. 
This means that one truck will do the work 
of five wagons, which is a conservative 
estimate. A 3-ton truck will occupy not 
to exceed two-thirds of the road space of 
a four-line team and army wagon and hence 
sufficient trucks to supply a division will 
use no more than one mile of road. Now, 
as a matter of fact, a considerable portion 
of the supplies being hauled by the wagon- 
train is forage for the train draft animals. 
Even hauling from a depot visited daily 
would necessitate hauling two days’ forage, 
which would average nearly 200 pounds 
per wagon or over sixty tons of dead weight 
for the trains. The gasoline and oil for 
the cars would not aggregate three tons, 
or about one-twentieth as much. This 
would further reduce the number of 
machines necessary to about 100 for a 
division. 

“One hundred 30-horse-power 3-ton 
trucks would cost approximately $300,000. 
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FIRE LADDER ON A MOTOR-TRUCK. 
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The 662 wagons and 2,648 mules which 
they replace (no allowances for saddle 
animals made) would cost over $500,000 
at $800 per team and wagon. The original 
investment is significant enough, but. it 


‘““, FORT ON WHEELS.” 
Money truck used in transporting bank notes 
from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to the 
Treasury Department in Washington. 


is in the expense of operation that the real 

economy of the truck is most apparent. 
‘‘Assuming the same number of bosses 

and sub-bosses, tho even here there should 

be many less on ac- 

eount of the fewer 

number of vehicles, 

there would neces- 

sarily be one driver 

with each wagon or 

662 at, say, $50 per 

month or a monthly 

wage of $33,000, as 

compared to 100 

chauffeurs at $60 or 


“Another impor- 
tant consideration is 
the fact that the 
trucks require fuel 
and oil only while 
working, while the 
mules must be fed 
all the time. It is 
believed that  sick- 
ness, accidents, shoe- 
ing, harness and 
wagon repairs will 
fully offset the up- 
keep expense of tires 
and repairs on the 
machines. 

“From whatever 
direction this subject 
is approached, the in- 
evitable result is to 
further convince one 
of the immense advantage of the truck. 
It would appear, thereforr, a matter of 
absolute economy to replace the army 
mule by the army motor-truck.” 


From -* Motor, ’ 


A LOW-PRICED TAXICAB 


While rates for the use of taxicabs are 
advancing in one or two large American 
cities, word comes from Detroit of the 
building of a low-cost cab, which, says 


A COUPLE-GEAR GAS-ELECTRIC SEMI-TRACTOR. 


Made in two sizes, of 7 and 10 tons each. 


centrally located.”’ 


parts. 


This wagon ‘‘ makes the trimming of street lamps a one-man job.” 
ture is ‘“‘a revolvable, collapsible platform that can be swung to any angle desired; and the control 
arrangements for the regular operation of the wagon are duplicated, so that it can be driven 
from above in moving between consecutive lamps.” 


The makers arrange 
for ‘‘the removal of forward wheels and axle from the ordinary 
three- or four-horse wagon, placing the fifth wheel on the tractor, 
Over ordinary street conditions, they handle 
7 tons with their 4-ton tractor parts and 10 tons with their 6-ton 
With the combination they carry from 55 per cent. to 65 
per cent. of the load on steel tires, ‘‘thereby increasing the ton 
mileage capacity of their rubber tire equipment fully 75 per cent.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
The Motor World, ‘‘is expected to goa long 
way toward making low fares possible.” 
The makers of this cab had already pro- 
duced a delivery-wagon for $650. The 
new cab is described as ‘‘a compact, two- 
passenger landaulette.’’ The driver’s posi- 
tion is on the left. There is space for a 
trunk. The cab has a double-chain drive. 
Rattan trimming is used because of its 
low cost, its durability, good appearance, 
and the ease with which it is kept clean. 
Aluminum matting is employed for the 
floor and for the inside lining of the lower 
portion of the body. The car complete 
weighs only 1,600 pounds, as against a 
weight of 2,500 or 3,000 pounds for the 
ordinary four-passenger cab. This ad- 
vantage saves tires. The car is easily 
managed, since it has a wheel base of only 
88 inches. Its makers claim that it can 
be run three miles at the present average 
cost of running a car one mile. The price 
is $850. The motor is a single-cylinder, 
with four-inch bore and five-inch stroke. 


A NEW TYPE OF STREET-LAMP TRIMMER’S WAGON. 


MOTOR STATISTICS FROM THE 
CENSUS 


In a census bulletin, issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, interest- 
ing figures are presented as to the growth 
of the motor-car industry. They come no 
further down, however, than the end of 
the year 1909. It appears from these that 
in 1899 the number of factories in this 
country was only 57; in 1909 there were 
316. In 1899 the number of 
cars in existence was 3,723; in 
1909, 127,289. In 1904 the 
number of steam cars re- 
ported was 1,568; the number 
of electrics, 1,425; gasolines, 
19,837, but in 1909 the num- 
ber of steam cars was 2,376, 
of electrics, 3,639; of gaso- 
lines, 121,274. In 1909 the 
number of business wagons re- 
ported was 4,784, of pleasure 
ears, 122,505. The value of 
ears in 1899 was placed at 
$4,548,100; in 1909 it was 
$165,115,100. The average 
of prices has not varied in 
marked degree since 1899. In 
that year it was $1,221; in 
1904, $1,078; in 1909, $1,298. 


At the top of the superstruc- 


TRUCKS FOR DRY-GOODS 
DELIVERIES 


A large department store in Brooklyn is 
declared by a writer in The Commercial 
Vehicle to have found, after a year’s ex- 


A TRUCK USED IN EXCAVATING IN PARIS. 


perience, that the use of motor-trucks has 
brought about a saving of 15 per cent. over 
the cost of horse vehicles. Its fleet of 
trucks ‘now includes 
ten 1-ton electric 
wagons and one 3- 
ton electric wagon. 
The trucks have re- 
placed 30 horses and 
15 wagons, mean- 
while covering a 
much larger area and 
making a_ greater 
number of deliveries. 
The house still has 
about 350 horses for 
use in deliveries, but 
the service of the 
motor-trucks has been 
so successful that 
they have decided not 
to purchase any more 
horses for city deliv- 
eries. When it be- 
comes necessary to 
replace any of the 
horse vehicles motor- 
trucks will be bought. 
This firm put into 
use a dozen years 
ago three gas-motor 
vehicles and two elec- 
tries, but soon discarded them for more 
modern types of machines. Their only 
serious trouble has been caused by tires. 
Because of this a contract has been secured 
with a firm of tire-makers, who guarantee 
a wear of 7,000 miles for each tire. The 
rise in the cost of horses during the past 
dozen years has made the use of motor- 
trucks still more advantageous. Animals 
which formerly could be obtained for $160 
now cost nearly or quite twice that sum. 


FREIGHT TO SAN FRANCISCO BY 
MOTOR-TRUCK 

On March 1 a loaded 5-ton motor-truck 

left Denver, bound for San Francisco, with 
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A DELIVERY WAGON ON THREE WHEELS. 
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the intention of returning by way of Chicago 
to New York. The primary purpose of 
’ the trip, says The Commercial Vehicle, was 
to demonstrate to owners of mines and 
ranches remote from railways, that freight 
can be delivered to them by motor-truck 
better than by mules or horses. 

The truck, which left Denver, carried a 
load of white-oak lumber. It had a crew 





A FIRE TRUCK IN USE IN NORTH BRADDOCK, PA. 


In addition to a thirty-two-foot extension ladder and porch and 
roof ladders, the equipment includes two twenty-five-gallon chem- 
ical jtanks, two extinguishers, rotary gong, 250 feet of chemical 
hose, 1,000 feet of fire hose, crow-bar, ax, lanterns, special step 
boards, tool-boxes, hose-basket, and brass railing. The fire chief 
has a seat beside the driver, and the other firemen stand on the 


running and step boards. ° 


of three men with camping equipment and 
food. On the first day out from Denver, 
it was snowbound, but after a week’s delay, 
the trip was resumed. Later on, the truck 
broke through the planking of a bridge, 
but was finally extricated tho with some 
difficulty. Other obstacles encountered 
were mudholes, overhanging rocks and 
boulders. A. L. Westgard was in charge 
of the truck. 

On May 8 Los Angeles was reached 
after many trials in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. In covering one space of forty-two 
miles in Arizona eight days were consumed. 
Mr. Westgard reported that for five days 
in succession the truck, after 12 to 14 
hours of hard work, had averaged only 
three milesa day. On the road from Globe 
to Phoenix, however, 112 miles were made 
in eleven hours. At one time it became a 
common experience to have the rear wheels 
sink to the hubs three or four times within 
a few hundred feet. After leaving Los 
Angeles no trouble was found in reaching 
San Francisco. The truck arrived there 


in excellent condition, its machinery being 
none the worse for the severities of the 
trip. Because of the wide tread of the big 
truck, the rear wheels would seldom track 
in the roads, so that these wheels ‘‘ plowed 
a deep furrow on both sides, which some- 
times had a depth reaching to the hubs.” 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS STILL USED IN COLUMBUS, O., AFTER SEVERAL 


ITEMS FROM FAR AND NEAR 


At a motor-truck parade in Philadelphia 
a few weeks ago over 300 trucks were 
shown. They ranged from those carrying 
heavy loads down to the smallest and 
lightest delivery wagons. After passing 
through the principal streets of the city, 
they assembled for a monster exhibition 
in one of the parks. Over 
fifty separate makers were 
represented. The trucks were 
classified according to size, 
ton capacity, etc. Many had 
been taken from active serv- 
ice and were returned to 
their owners at the conclusion 
of the parade. Some of the 
observers declared that the 
exhibit .‘‘was the most im- 
posing and successful ever 
held.” 

The recent German sub- 
vention trials of trucks re- 
sulted in the allotment of 
105 new subvention plaques 
among foreign makers. Eigh- 
teen other plaques are mean- 
while held in reserve for later 
distribution, and should addi- 
tional vehicles be required 
for the maneuvers of the 
present summer, twenty more 
will be allotted. It seems 
likely therefore that the sub- 
vention cars of Germany will be in- 
creased this year by 140 trucks.. In emer- 
gency allotments the demonstration cars of 
makers are usually accepted, so as not to 
interfere with business houses having sub- 
vention trucks that are in every-day use, 
and are not available for 
Government use except in 
ease of war. The total num- 
ber of motor-trucks conform- 
ing to the military type now 
at |the disposal of the war 
offices of Prussia and Ba- 
varia, is about 534. In case 
of actual war, it] is believed 
that 600 would become at 
once available. Thirteen 
makers supply these trucks. 
In their every-day use 31 of 
the subventioned trucks carry 
mill products, 25 agricul- 
tural, 32 brick, 8 newspapers, 
10 paper from factories, 10 
stone; 12 |iron-goods, 9 coal, 
11 general goods, 214 beer 
and 7 building material. The German Gov- 
ernment thus far has spent about $650,000 
in subventions. The motor trade is be- 
lieved to have received from the business 
thus subventioned about $2,500,000. 

Three motor-trucks have been shown in 
Columbus, O., as good evidence of durabil- 
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YEARS OF SERVICE. 
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ity in trucks when employed in city service. 
Two of the three have been in constant use 
for six years. One has to its account a 
total mileage of 50,000 and the other one 
of 60,000. Experts declare that all these 


From “ The Commercial Vehicle.” 
A FREIGHT TRUCK IN THE DESERT, BOUND FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


seem good for much more service, being in 
excellent condition. They have been em- 
ployed during every working-day of each 
year. Little time has ever been lost in 
repairs. The work they do is trying, the 
deliveries made having called for haste. 
An illustration elsewhere in this issue shows 
these trucks. 

At a recent motor-truck reliability con- 
test in Los Angeles, held under the new 
rules, and comprizing trucks in eight dif- 





A SEVEN-TON SEMI-TRAILER WITH COUPLE-GEAR. 


‘‘The loaded body is raised by an electric hoist operated from the 
car power-plant, in one-fifth the time needed to hoist by hand.” 


ferent classes, eight of the cars, says The 
Motor World, ‘‘came through both the road 
test and technical examination with perfect 
suceess.”” The highest penalty inflicted 
was only 30 points; this was imposed on 
a ear which ran into a ditch, causing the 
earbureter to be filled with dirt. The 
lowest gasoline consumption, and hence 
the lowest cost, was reported for a small 
6-cylinder truck, which used only 8 gallons 
on a run of 168 miles. In the matter of 
cost per ton-mile, the big trucks had the 
field all to themselves, inasmuch as small 
delivery-wagons. in comparison are far 
more expensive to operate. The first prize 
was taken by a 3,000-pound gasoline-truck, 
which was operated at an expense of only 
$0.0115 per ton-mile and “ made a perfect 
technical score.” An 8,000-pound truck 
received the second prize, with a cost record 
of $0.0163 per ton-mile. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Franklin Pneumatic-Tired Trucks 








THE LIQUID CARBONIC COMPANY 


Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago, May 26, 1911 

Gentlemen :—Our Franklin one-ton truck was put in service December 12, 1910. It 
has covered 8,000 miles, and we are still using the original set of tires. We judge that 
they are good for at least another 4 ,000 miles. 

In our estimation there is no other one-ton truck on the market that will give the satis- 
faction in our kind of work that the Franklin has. We state this from experience, as we 
have tried out from fifteen to eighteen different makes and have found none which will 
do the work with the same speed and minimum delay and expense. We heartily in- 
dorse pneumatic tires for light delivery work. Liquid Carbonic Company. 





Detailed analysis of the cost of fuel and oil for this work 
shows the following averages: 


Average mileage per day , 

Average mileage per gallon gasoline. Gis 

Average mileage per gallon oil . . PEE ee 

Average cost per mile, gasoline and oil, 

Average cost per mile of tires (based on 10, 000 mile 
service) . 

Average cost per mile for tires, “gnaoline and ot 
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Light, strong, resilient construction, large pneumatic tires and an air-cooled motor 
make the Franklin the most efficient and economical motor truck built. 

Resilient construction absorbs all the jolting and jarring of driving over rough 
streets and greatly reduces wear and tear; large pneumatic tires cushion road shocks 
and allow much more rapid delivery than can be maintained with safety by a truck 


using solid tires; the air-cooled motor assures absolute dependability in the hottest or 


coldest weather. Full details 1000-Ib. Light Delivery sent on request 
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A Sah Roads . 


West Walnut St., Saybrook, Ohio, constructed with Tarvia X 


Tarvia In Saybrook 





AYBROOK is one of the many Ohio 

towns that have discovered in tarviated 

macadam the solution of the good roads 
problem. 


The citizens wanted a permanent, 
clean, durable pavement, but brick, 
asphalt, etc., were much too costly. 





Tarviated macadam, however, was 
well within the cost limit. It proved to 
| be just what was demanded—a smooth, 
dustless and durable road. 


West Walnut Street, illustrated above, 
is a half mile continuation of a street in 


Booklets on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





block. 


The stone in the tarviated road is 
bedded in a tough waterproof matrix of 
Tarvia X. 


It will keep in contour for years, 
even under automobile traffic, and its 
maintenance cost will be practically 
nothing. 


In fact the maintenance cost will be so 
much less than that of plain macadam that 
in the end the Tarvia treatment will 


Ashtabula which is paved with asphalt 
more than pay for itself. 
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A very large stock of OLD CHINA, Old cine. j 


Mahogany Furniture, Sheffield Plate, Old Blue 


Quilts, Copper, Brass and Pewter, Old Glass- | 
Mary Old | 


ware, Brass Andirons, Jardinieres. 
Prints. Antique Jewelry. My New Catalogue 
contains descriptions and prices of hundreds of 
Antiques, sent free to any one interested. 


Mrs. ADA M. ROBERTS 
Washington New Hampshire 
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Here is a di tachahle motor that 
you can clamp to the stern of 
any rowboat in an instant 
and go skimming over the 
water 8 milesan hour with 

all the enjoyment and com: F 









Fits any shape bottom 

or stern without alterations to boat. 
Don’t think of g>ing on a vacation § 
or auto trip wiihout an 


EVINRUDE Rowboat Motor 





Can be carried from place to place. 
ls simple, smooth runuing, quiet, 
light and compact. A woman or boy 
canattachandrun it. Writeat once and get cata- 
log. Special proposition to live agents. 

Evinrude Motor Co..220 Reed St., Milwaukee. Wis. 
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Save %o of Your 


Tire Repair Expense 


For five cents you, yourself, can permanently repair any 
puncture—easier, quicker and better than by vulcaniz- 
ing. All you need is your two hands and the Tire-Doh outfit 
shown above. Even the worst blowout—in tube or casing— 
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Money back upon request is our guaranty. 

Tire-Doh makes a permanent aged cat tough and elastic 
as the tire itself, at one-tenth the cost of vulcanizing. 
Use it anywhere—in the shop or on the road. Only 15 minutes 
to repair a puncture, an hour for a blowout. The Outfit con- 
sists of one can Tire-Doh, one can Tire-Doh Cement (enough 
for 40 punctures) and one Inside Casing Patch, all neatly 
packed in a white enameled can. 


Besides saving nine-tenths of your tire repair expense you can 


Double the Life of Your Casings 
by promptly repairing cuts and sand-pockets with Tire-Doh. 
Prove it to your satisfaction at our risk. We refund your 
money wpon r quest. Ask your dealer for a Tire-Doh Outfit 
today—price, $2. Or send us $2 and get one express pre- 
id. Yourun no risk. Money back if you ask it. Order 
Tire-Doh now and save money. 


ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY CO., 63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS AND MOTOR.CARS 
‘Continued from page 7')) 


An English firm which builds motor- 
driven fire apparatus has produced for Bom- 
bay, India, a turn-table fire-ladder, mcunted 
on a gas-motor chassis. The ladder is de- 
scribed as of the telescope type, giving an 
extension of 80 feet. It is in four sections, 
and is carried normally in a horizontal posi- 
tion. It can be brought to a vertical position 
or to any angle, by means of a hand-winch 
and suitable gearing. The telescope sec- 
tions can be raised or lowered by comprest 
gas carried in cylinders, or they can be 
shifted by hand. The motive power comes 
from a fifty-horse-power gas-engine, the 
possible speed on a level being 25 miles an 
hour. The ladder can be used not only 
for life-saving purposes, but as a water- 
tower, hose and nozle being carried up by 
firemen. One merit of this device is that 
it can be operated in narrow streets. 

Angus Campbell, who lives in Texas, has 
invented a cotton-picking machine (shown 
elsewhere in an illustration), fitted with a 
thirty-horse-power motor, which propels 
the truck and operates the picking-ma- 
chinery, each independent of the other. 
As described in The Commercial Vehicle, 
the picking-machine consists essentially of 
“‘a series of horizontal fingers, set radially 
in vertical shafts, the fingers overlapping 
in the center of the machine in the rear of 
the front wheels.”” The machine is open 
in front, so that;when the truck is driven 
over a row of cotton-plants the fingers pick 
the lint from the plant, depositing it in 
canvas bags hung at the sides. It is said 
that this machine when kept running con- 
tinuously can pick about 10 pounds of 
cotton a minute or 6,000 pounds in a day 
of ten hours. The cost of operation is 
about $5 a day and sometimes less. This 
includes the wages of a man and a boy, 
and the cost of gasoline and oil. Tests 
have been made as to any possible injury 
by the machine to cotton, and none has 
been found. Several machines are already 
in operation, and a company has been 
formed to exploit the invention. 

About seven miles above Wilmington, 
Del., and as many below Chester, Pa., is a 
large cemetery used by people from both 
cities. The cemetery company has had con- 
structed, for use at funerals from either city, 
a combination ear, capable of transporting a 
body and 24 living persons, the coffin being 
placed in a front conipartment, having an 
independent side-door, and the mourners in 
the rear. The car is constructed so as to ap- 
pear like an ordinary limousine, considera- 
bly lengthened. The only indication of its 
relation to a funeral is the name of the 
cemetery, which it bears on ona of the doors. 
The interior is fitted with cushion seats set 
at right angles to the windows, and finished 
in black leather, with broadcloth trimmings 
and curtains. Its speed is limited to 12 
miles an hour. The tires are of solid rub- 
ber. The car having extra heavy springs, 
is said to ride over the roughest of roads 
comfortably. Its total length is 22 feet, 
the body being 8 feet 6 inches wide. Here- 
tofore a trolley company, passing the ceme- 
tery entrance, has provided a funeral car, 
but it has not been well patronized, most 
funerals being conducted with horse-drawn 
vehicles—a costly as well as tedious method. 
The motor funeral-car has been produced 
in order to provide a more satisfactory 
method of reaching the cemetery. 
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Statistics of attendance at this year’s 
motor exhibits are given in Motor. Paris 
leads in these figures, its total being 520,445. 
New York and Chicago combined, reported 
a smaller number—507,919. New York 
alone for its two shows reported 380,919; 
London, 218,908; Chicago, 127,000; Boston, 
103,000; Brooklyn, 65,000; Cleveland, 60,- 
726; Pittsburg, 60,318. More than forty 
other American cities are included in fhe 
report, the lowest attendance having been 
3,864, which is the report for Wichita. 


GETTING THE BEST RESULTS 
FROM TRUCKS 


The Automobile prints, as a leading ar- 
ticle, an elaborate consideration, based on 
experiments in what is known as “ the 
minute method,” of accounting for the 
work done by motor-trucks. How to run 
the truck and get the best results is now 
recognized as a vital point in the problem 
of its use. 

No one longer questions the great 
efficiency of the motor-truck; the prob- 
lem which remains is that of cost. The 
Automobile’s study is based on the actual 
experience of 400 trucks during a period 
of eighteen months of real business serv- 
ice. Three sizes were represented—stand- 
ard gasoline trucks of 14-ton, 2-ton, and 
3-ton capacity, and a 2-ton electric truck 
of six different makes. First in the arti- 
cle are presented the results of operating 
and maintaining gasoline trucks: 

‘“‘The smallest wagons of the gasoline 
type considered in the record are cars of 
14 tons capacity. The report shows the 
cost of operation for seventeen months, 
including two busy summer seasons and 
one winter. They show that the winter 
cost is about on a par with the running 
and maintenance charges in summer and 
that the weather plays only a small part 
in the totals. The lowest figures shown in 
the report illustrating this type of truck 
were about 10 cents per wagon-mile, 
or 6} cents per ton-mile. This includes 
tires, gasoline, oil, interest, depreciation, 
replacements, repairs, wages of garage 
employees, and supplies. In fact, every- 
thing except the wages of the crews that 
operated the trucks. 

“The highest cost noted was 32 cents a 
mile, or 24 cents per ton-mile. The 
average was in the neighborhood of 24 
cents per wagon-mile, or 16 cents per ton- 
mile. The cars were comparatively new 
at the beginning of the period under 
observation, and it may be noted that at 
the end of the seventeen months illus- 
trated in the report the cost of operation 
and maintenance was slightly under the 
average figures given above.” 


Gasoline trucks of 3-ton capacity of 
new construction were then considered. 
Here ‘“‘ the very moderate total of 6 cents 
per wagon-mile, which means 2 cents per 
ton-mile, was the best showing made.” 
At the end of a year of service the high- 
est wagon-mile cost was reached. It was 
18 cents, or 6 cents per ton-mile. For the 
whole year the average was 12 cents per 
wagon-mile, or 4 cents pér ton-mile, with 
the average ton-mile rate of the three sizes 
set down as 16 cents for the 1}-ton truck, 
23 cents for the old 2-ton truck, and 4 cents 
for the 3-ton. The average arrived at 
for the three was 14} cents per ton-mile. 

The writer then takes up the prob- 
lem of operating and maintaining electric 
trucks. Two sizes and two types of bat- 
teries were considered, the cars being re- 
spectively of 1- and 2-ton capacity. He 
says of the results: 
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19112 The White 1912 
Announcement 






AS HE White Company announce their 
: VP ay) complete line of gasoline-driven mo- 
RAG tor cars for the season of 1912. The 
SEU White line for 1912 is rendered very 
complete by the addition of a new six-cylin- 
der, sixty-horsepower car, with cylinders cast 
en bloc, engine of the long-stroke type, and 
all the general characteristics retained which 
have marked the White gasoline construction 
from the beginning. 
The models for the coming season follow: 





“30” five-passenger model, fore-door 
torpedo body, 34” x 4” tires $2250.00 
“40” five-passenger model, fore-door 
torpedo body, 36” x 4’ tires 3300.00 
“40” seven-passenger model, fore-door 
torpedo body, 36”x 4%’ tires 3500.00 
“60” six-cylinder, seven-passenger model, 
fore-door torpedo body, 37x 5’ tires 5000.00 


On these various chassis, in addition to the 
touring bodies, enclosed bodies may be ob- 
tained as follows: 


Limousine, on a 30-horsepower chassis . - $3800.00 
Landaulet, on a 30-horsepower chassis . - 3800.00 
Limousine, on a 40-horsepower chassis . © . 4700.00 
Berlin Limousine, on a 40-horsepower chassis 5000.00 
Landaulet, on a 40-horsepower chassis . - 4700.00 
Limousine, on a 60-horsepower chassis . - 6200.00 
Landaulet, on a 60-horsepower chassis . - 6200.00 
Berlin Landaulet, on a 60-horsepower chassis 6500.00 


White “Steamers” will be continued for 1912 in 
two models of 20- and 40-horsepower. 





The White Eat, ‘Company 


812 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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Kelly-Springfiel 


Automobile Tires 


_ The endurance of the Kelly- 

Springfield Carriage Tire was 
due to the rubber composition. 
While the Kelly- en 


Automobile Tire is a different 


“The 1-ton cars were equipped with 
Beth Hinds of Obey 308 Senta one n- 
rally had the nickel-iron batteries. Ta- 
ting” up the 1-ton size equipped with 
el-iron eae ane cov almost a 

year and 


we Boy ow that 
the total coat we e cars and keep- 
ing them in Candles to run 
from 4{ cents per wagon-mile, which 
means the same amount per ton-mile, to 
65} cents per wagon-mile. The average, 
based upon eight different types of trucks 
so equipped, proved to be 16 cents a mile. 
This includes current, batteries, cost of 
wagon in the way of interest and de- 
preciation, pay of garage employees, and 
oo Fg as it did with respect to 
el oy: e cars considered above. 

h the nickel-iron equipped trucks 
of 2-ton capacity, the experience shows 
that the cost ranged between 10 cents 


per wagon-mile and 87 cents, and the 
average cost totaled 26 cents a wagon- 
mile, or 13 cents per ton-mile. The 
lead-battery trucks averaged about 18 
cents per wagon-mile in total operative 
and maintenance cost. 

“The conclusions to be drawn are that 
the 1-ton truck, averaging 16 cents per 
ton-mile, the 2-ton truck averaging 13 
cents per ton-mile, and the lead-battery 
trucks averaging 18 cents per ton-mile give 
a general operative average of 15% cents 
per ton-mile.”’ 


construction from the Carriage 
Tire, quality counts just as 
much there as it did in the 
Carriage Tire. 


I desire to express the perfect satis- 
faction the two Kelly-Springfeld cas- 
ings you sold me have given. I have 
now run the tires over 8,000 miles on 
the rear wheels of the machine, and 
have had 2,000 miles use out of them 
since changing them to the front 


wheels, and they look good for many 
more miles. 


L. E.KIN 5 
Oakland Fees Ee eae Me tts Cal, 


Specify Kelly-Springfield Tires on 
your automobile. They cost no more 
than any first-class tire and are better 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 


St. Louis, Detroit, Ci ncinnati, San Francisco, | 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Atlanta, and 
Akron, Ohio 

tration the cost would be only $120. 


Worn-Out Tires Made News 25251 

e trucks wo or iles 
orn-= ut res a e ew and if the excessive factor be eliminated 
the cost would be $300 per ton-mile for 
3,000 miles.”’ 

‘The 1-ton electric truck costs on the 
same basis would be $480. The 2-ton 
cars would cost $390, and the lead-battery 
eaanped trucks would cost $540. The 
ace average cost of operation of all 

ds of electric trucks proves to be $470 
for each 3,000 miles traveled.” 


A comparison is then made between 
gasoline and electric trucks, showing 
‘*a marvin of 14 cents per ton-mile in favor 
of the gasoline truck, even including the 
unfavorable showing of the old 2-ton 
trucks.” The article continues: 


“Tn a matter of 3,000 miles a year this 
would amount to the distinctly appre- 
ciable sum of $170. Of course, the gaso- 
line cars cost initially a trifle less than _ 
electrics, and the interest charge u 
that basis would be slightly less for The 
gasoline cars than upon those which 
cost more money to instal. 

“ Briefly, the ton-mile cost of operating 
and maintaining 1}-ton gasoline trucks 
for 3,000 miles is $480, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

“For the type of 2-ton trucks con- 
sidered, the cost per ton-mile would be 





$690. 
“For the 3-ton t ‘ype used in the illus- 


Your old tires can be made like new at a low cost. Don’t throw them away 
—don’t buy new ones—don’t have them vulcanized. OUR EX- 
CLUSIVE PROCESS MAKES YOUR OLD TIRES PUNCTURE 
PROOF AND SKID PROOF. Hundreds of motorists are getting 
thousands of miles out of old tires which they formerly threw away. Our 


After 


Before Treating 


Treating Next is considered a larger size of gaso- 
line truck—that is, 2-ton truck of a type 
that belongs to “‘ the formative period ”’ of 
construction. These trucks were already 
eld, and had been found “ expensive as 


compared with more modern makes.” 


Triple Tread Process 


makes old tires new. We use the 
old casing as a foundation. After 
the old loose rubber is removed 
this is covered by our vulcanizing the second ply extends down over 
compound. Then the whole is the bead, and the third ply takes 
covered with tough wear-resisting the place of the old rubber tread 
French Chrome Leather. This ad- on the case. 

heres firmly to the old case and the Steel studs on the tread make 
result is a tire which has the re- the tire puncture and skid 
proof, and the flat head rivets 
on the side as far down as the 
outer ply comes protect it against 
rut wear. 


three thicknesses of this leather. 
The outer ply extends down the 
sides of the case to the bulge, 


‘‘The monthly range of operative and 
Maintenance cost was excessively wide, 
and ran from 6 cents a mile to 86 cents. 
During the seventeen months there were 
three distinct periods in which costs 
mounted high for this type, reaching, be- 
sides the 86-cent mark, 62 cents and 73 
cents respectively. A fair average cost for 
this a, — be about 46 aa 

: rs r wagon-mile, or cents per ton-mile, 
52 Gertie St., Winnipeg for freight. The figures show that the sum- 
= y == | mer cost was greater than winter cost,” 
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mance of the pneumatic and 
durability of the best quality 
leather. 

Where the wear comes there are 


EVERY TRIPLE TREAD IS GUARANTEED PER- 
FECT IN MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 
A POSTAL BRINGS FULL PARTICULARS 


TRIPLE TREAD MANFG. CO., 1548 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
548 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
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The question of speed is then considered, 
and the following conclusions are reached : 


“ Automobile ieasks, teks a neal 
rage figure, are most economical when 
operated at a rate that does not exceed 


eleven miles an hour, which means a 
maximum of about eighteen miles an hour. 
The best type of truck that has been 
brought out so far can be operated at an 
average rate gps: Hap twenty miles 
an hour. High speed enters into the 
calculations in exact proportion to the 
mileage required. Thus in a high-speed 
truck of the kind referred to, a y 
schedule of eighty miles might be n 
tiated, allowing four hours for motion 
and six hours for loading and unloading. 
Such a schedule would be impossible for 
the car having a speed of fifteen miles 
an hour if the loading and unloading 
required the full six hours allowed for 
the faster car. Still more striking would 
be the example if the car had an average 
speed of only eleven miles an hour, as in 
that case the motion would occupy over 
seven hours and the work of the crew less 
than three hours. 

‘Taking a 2-ton electric truck as an ex- 
ample. Suppose, the car has a speed of ten 
miles an hour and its schedule is forty miles 
aday. The time required in ing would 
be four hours, leaving six hours for loading 
and unloading. gam that the capacity 
load is carried all day. As may be noted 
in Fig. B, the average cost per wagon-mile 
is 26 cents, exclusive of garage rentals and 
wages of its crew. This would give 13 
cents 23 the cost per ton-mile, and as the 
distance traveled on this schedule was forty 
miles the ton-mile total would be eighty. 

“In figuring the cost of operation the 
minutes in motion alone can be considered. 
The total cost of the day’s run on this basis 
would be $10.40 and the motion-minute 
cost would be 434 cents. Taking the 
general av ton-mile cost of, operating 
gasoline trucks, the fmotion-minute. cost 
on the same mileage basis would be 47 
78-100 cents. The general average elec- 
tric truck can be operated at 15% cents 
per ton-mile, according to the figures here 
shown, and on the comparative basis as 
above the motion-minute charge would 
be a little more than 52} cents. The 
efficiency engineer. will soon realize the 
limits to which the cost of the minute in 
motion can carried with profit, and 
must make his plans accordingly. 

‘In this connection an interesting phase 
of the matter is presented in the showing 
of the 3-ton gasoline cars, the ton-mile 
cost of operating which was only 4 cents. 
Supposing that these cars have a speed 
average of fifteen miles an hour, the exact 
economical length of the daily schedule is 
a most interesting example. At sixty 
miles a day such a car at full load would 
deliver 180 ton-miles. At 4 cents per ton- 
mile the entire cost would be $7.20 and 
the motion-minute cost 30 cents. Nat- 
urally, with a car that can be operated at 
such a low ton-mile cost, the engineer 
must fi to do as large a mileage as 
possible in order to take advantage of the 
condition. 

‘“* By paying close attention to the mo- 
tion-minute cost of operation the engineer 
can tell to a day when a certain truck 
should be removed from a certain schedule 
or finally retire from service. It is ob- 

ious, if his records are full and true, that 

e can determine to a nicety the rate of 
speed and mileage that will produce the 
best results from the viewpoints of econ- 
omy and revenue.” 


MINIMIZING TERMINAL DELAYS 


With the advent of the motor-truck, and 
its proven capacity for more work. than 
the horse-truck, the problem of producing 
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TYPEWRITE YOUR LETTERS 











_ FREE FOR 10 DAYS ON 


THE FAMOUS No. 3 OLIVEI 


E will sendgyou a No. 3 Oliver Type- 
writer complete, with metal case, 
tools, ribbon, typewriter paper, car- 

bon paper and instruction book, to use at 
our expense for ten days—a// transportation 
charges paid. You assume no obligation— 
you agree to pay nothing. 


You Can Learn to Operate It 
in Ten Minutes 
Write your letters on it—take acarbon copy, 
so that you can always refer to what you 
have written—make out your bills on it, 
take a carbon copy of them—bind them to- 
gether, and you will have the best possible 
system of bookkeeping. We want you to see 
— own letters in typewriting, and realize 
ow easy it is to use a typewriter, and of what 
eat advantage it will be to you. If you 
eep card records, typewrite them. If your 
present stationery is ruled, it won’t make any 
difference—T he Oliver writes on ruled lines. 
If you want to write in different colors, you 
can do it without changing ribbons. 
Everybody that writes letters should use a 
typewriter—handwriting will soon be an 


sneloey. 

The Oliver is Ze Typewriter. No other 
machine compares with it in efficiency and 
simplicity. It is the typewriter that intro- 
duced visible writing. Every letter is in 
plain sight as printed. 

The Oliver is built right side up. The 
type bar strikes downward, producing the 
light action for which the Oliver is justly 
celebrated, 


We buy and distribute more No. 3 Olivers 
than any other concern in the world. Asa 
result we secure the lowest possible price. 
We deal directly with you—giving you in the 
reduced price the saving effected by cutting 
out the salesman with his salary, commis- 
sions, hotel bills, railroad fares, and cutting 
out the branch office expenses. The saving 
we offer is real, not theoretical—it is easily 
figured—it is the difference between our price 
and the price other people have to pay for 
their typewriters, bought through salesmen. 


in the annals of the typewriter industry. Itis 
rapidly making universal typewriting a real- 
ity. Thousands of P sunt x0 have proven our 
claims and accepted our proposition, people 
who would not have paid $100 for a type- 
writer, and yet were not satisfied with any- 
thing less than the best. 

Many of these machines are finding their 
way into the homes—a typewriter is a great 
boon to correct spelling. We have known 
children of four years to write intelligently 
on the Oliver. 

Our plan appeals toeverybody. The large 
business houses send us their orders, because 


Banks take advantage of the bigsaving. We 
have a special typewriter for doctors who 
want to typewrite their prescriptions—a 
special large type for ministers to make long 
distance reading an easy matter. 

We make this .emarkable trial offer be- 
cause we believe that an Oliver Typewriter in 
your home or office will earn for you more 
each month than the1nstallment amounts to, 
and that in reality 1t will cost you nothing, 
that you will not be out of pocket. 

You only continue the monthly payments 
for nine months, and for the rest of your life 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 


(48) 159 BK.N. State St., Chicago 


Sensational Price 


Our Offer Has Never Been Paralleled 


they cannot duplicate our price elsewhere. - 


This is the typewriter with the ‘‘U’’ shape 
type bar, that guarantees to you that the 
letters will print in a straight line—a pat- 
ented feature—no other typewriter can use 
it—it is the most valuable typewriter patent 
in existence, 

The Oliver has only one-third as many parts 
as the other $100 standard machines. We 
have never seen a worn-out Oliver. It is so 
simple a child can operate it and yet is de- 
manded by the most expert operators—they 
won't use anything else. One hundred and 
eighty-three railroads useit. The two largest 
mail order houses in the world have selected 
it, in preference to allothers. Weuseit our- 
selves, We believe in it, and assure our cus- 
tomers 100% satisfaction. The type are un- 
usually hard and clear cut. Oliver letters 
are distinguished. 





We cut the standard price exactly in half, giving 
you, not some worn-out second-hand machine 
or some cheap, inferior grade, but the genu- 
ine model No. 3 Oliver—the world’s most 
famous typewriter, for only $50—each ma- 
chine complete, ready to use, and uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed against defect of mate- 
rial and workmanship, 


Small Payments Like Rent 


No advance payment is required—$5 after 
satisfactory trial and $5 a month—no interest. 


this typewriter will prove a steady money 
earner and a constant source of satisfaction. 

There is no delay and no formality—there 
is no use in sending for catalogs or further 
information—the typewriter is its own best 
argument. You cannot gain anything by 
waiting—you might as well be using your ma- 
chine—it will come to you right away. Write 
your name and address plainly on the coupon 
—a lead pencil will do—and be sure to mail 
it while the advantages of this offer are fresh 
in your mind. 





COUPON FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
159 BK-N. State Street, Chicago 


| If you will send me a No. 3 Oliver Typewriter, as de- 
l scribed in your advertisement, and prepay all transporta- 
tion charges, I agree to try it for 10 days; andif I 
j decide to keep it I will pay you $50 as follows: $5 at 
the end of ten days, and $5 each month thereafter for 
q nine months. It is understood that the typewriter wil. 
i remain your property until you have received $50. | 
If I decide not to keep it I will notify you to take it 

t back at your expense. 


Name 
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RULY the Car for 


summer. /uxury and 
coolness is the Detroit 
Electric. 


Drive it anywhere — perfectly 
shaded — windows open and the 
breeze blowing through. 


Starts with the turn ofa key. Its 
operation is so free from heat and 
throb—so silent, smooth and rest- 
ful—that you’ ll welcome its use on 
the most heated days. 


And on summer nights—home 
from town—through leafy sub- 
urban driveways—paint your own 
picture—the Detroit Electric will 
realize it ! 


Particularly the Detroit Electric 
because it’s the car of super luxury 
and refinement—of sureness, safety, 
efficiency. 


And the Aandsomest electric on 
the roads. 


Investigate our “Chainless” Direct 
Shaft Drive—a straight path of power. 
Fewer parts—silent-running. No con- 
cealed chains. Pneumatic or Motz 
Cushion tires. Batteries — Edison, 
Ironclad, Detroit or Exide. 
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Asidees Blactric 
Car Company 


437 Clay Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Branches: New York, Broadway at 80th St.; 
Chicago, 2416 Michi A i 

Buffale, Clev 





ve.; Kansas City, 
eland, Minneapolis and Brooklyn 


Selling Representatives in all leading cities 

















Of making perfect duplicates with the 
Daus IMPROVED Tip-Top Duplicator. 
No intricate mechanism. No printer's 
ink. Always ready. 100 copies from 
pen-written and 50 from type-writ- 
ten original. Useful in any business. 
Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without 
Deposit. Complete Duplicator, 
contains roll of “Dauseo” Oiled 
Linen Back duplicating sur- $5 
face, which can be used over and over again, price - -— - 
FELIX P, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John St.. N. Y. 
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Let Me Send You "eRapid, 
At Factory Price. Satisfaction 


or no. charge. FLIRELESS 
COOKER 


perenne 
ie — On Dare’ 
and work. Pays i 
for itesif inn on One voted 
month or two. No experience 
needed. Boils, Steams, Stews. 
Roasts, Bakes, Fries. GENUINE 
ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 
FREE. Also metal composition 
\ eat Radiators, can’t break 
or crack. Send for free 
book and 125 splendid reci- 
; pes today. 
d WM. CAMPBELL Co. 
Dept. 50, Detroit, Mich. 
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greater efficiency by saving time in loading 
and unloading is occupying many minds. 
Not only are these problems considered, 
but improved methods of handling goods 
in shipping departments. It is foreseen 
that trucks save money only when they 
are kept running. When idle they con- 
sume interest charges for the outlay on the 
plant, as well as charges for garaging, re- 
pairing, and depreciation. The cost of 
a truck per full working-day is placed at 
“not less than $10,” or $3,000 for the 
working-days of a whole year. If a motor- 
truck could be operated for twenty, in- 
stead of ten, of the twenty-four hours in 
a day, the work of two trucks could thus 
be performed, with a saving of $3,000 a 
year for one of the trucks, not to mention 
the initial investment of from $2,500 to 
$5,000 for one truck. 

Harry H. Perry, who writes on this sub- 
ject in Motor, states in addition to these 
facts the further one that, in some of the 
large cities, there are a number of houses 
which operate motor-trucks from eighteen 
to twenty hours a day, and a few houses 
that possess ten or more vehicles thus 
operated, thus effecting $30,000 a year in 
savings on operation and maintenance, 
and from $25,000 to $50,000 on the in- 
vestment for plant. All-night work, how- 
ever, is possible only in certain lines of 
business; in others it is impossible. 
Notable savings can, however, be made 
when trucks run only ten hours a day; 
this is mainly done by keeping them al- 
ways moving during such hours. Mr. 
Perry admits that ‘‘ there is no economy 
in buying an expensive vehicle because 
it can travel faster than horses.” Failure 
will result when a machine is permitted 
to stand idle during fifty per cent. of the 
working-day because of delays in loading 
and unloading. Goods must be ready 
when trucks eall for them, and a truck 
must be able to discharge its load promptly 
and quickly. Something has been done 
already along this line, especially in hand- 
ling coal: 


‘‘ Quick-loading systems naturally fall 
into two main divisions—special bodies 
and devices on the vehiéles, and special 
systems and loading methods supplemental 
to the vehicles; that is, in stores, factories, 
etc. Often the two are employed in 
conjunction, as in the coal business. 
The coal pockets are elevated and the 
coal runs by gravity through chutes into 
the open bed of the truck. The truck 
bodies are made with chutes at the bottom, 
either on the sides or at the rear end, or 
both, so that upon arriving at destination 
gravity is again called into service and 
the coal allowed to run through sidewalk 
holes into basement bins in office build- 
ings, factories, and apartment houses. If 
the bed is flat some shoveling is necessary, 
but in some truck bodies the bed of the 
steel body slopes at a sharp angle from 
the front end to the chute at the rear 
whose outlet is below the level of the rear 
axle. The body also slopes from both 
sides toward the center, so that not a 
pound of the coal needs to be handled 
manually. About five minutes should 
suffice for loading, and twice as much for 
discharging the load of such a truck, so 
that if the way is clear at both ends of 
the route the whole operation of loading and 
unloading each five-ton lot, including prep- 
aration, should not consume more than 
twenty minutes. Then if the average 
speed of the truck is seven miles an hour, 
and the average length of haul is 34 miles, 
the truck should be in motion two-thirds 





































= Cy CAUTION TC PURCHASERS 
OF TOPS 


Pantasote is a top 
material of recognized 
high and uniform 
quality and a product made 
only by us. Many unscrupu- 
lous dealers misrepresent as 
PANTASOTE cheap inferior materials to 
increase their profits—at the purchaser’s expense. 


Tothe average person these substitutes when 
new look somewhat like Pantasote. 


To prevent fraudulent substitution insist upon 
the label as shown ‘above—dealers receive 
these labels free with every yard of Panta- 
sote, leaving no excuse for not using them. 
PANTASOTE is superior to mohairs for many 
reasons—two in particular, the impossibility of 
cleaning them and the ruination of their inter- 
lining gum of very impure rubber by exposure to 
grease or sunlight, as are tires. 


Send postal for booklet on top materials 
and samples. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 





60 Rowling Green 
Bldg., New York 















The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 
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Pints, $1.00 up; quarts, $2.50 up. 
See at dealers—look for name Icy-Hot 
—write for book. ’ 

ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
Dept. D. Cincinnati, O. 








S PANHARD OIL is a perfect 


motor lubricant. It has been 
scientifically worked out by experts 35 
years in the oil business and will not 
carbonize if properly used. 

A good oil means everything to your 
motor. Don't merely ask for a ‘good 
lubricant” —the safe way is to say 
*©PANHARD OIL’ ’ to the dealer and 
insist on it. Sold in ‘‘Checkerboard’’ 
cans or in bulk. 


We have put the results of our experience 

into ‘* Motor Lubrication.’’ This booklet 
will be interesting to every man owning a 
motor. It helps you know good oil. Free 
if you write to-day giving your dealer's name. 

To Dealers: Special “‘ Help Sell” Plan. 


GEORGE A. HAWS, 68 Pine St., New York 











of the working-hours of the day. 
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“Two eases may be cited to illustrate the 


actual work — y of motor-trucks under 
this loading and discharging system. In 
Syracuse, N. Y., a five-ton truck hauls 


forty-five tons of coal a day from the rail- 
road coal pockets to the University of 
Syracuse, a distance of 3.4 miles, with an 
average ascending grade of 7 per cent. and 
maximum gradient of 12 per cent. 
track is operated by one man. That the 
machine is not worked to full capacity, 
however, is shown by the fact that in 
nine trips on one day it hauled 463 tons 
of coal to the University and also made 
two trips with five-ton loads from the coal- 
pockets to the building of the University in 
the down-town section of the city. 

“ Again, probably the largest coal 
dealers in New York City are operating a 
fleet of ten coal trucks of ten tons’ capacit 
each—by all odds the most imposing instal- 
lation of coal trucks in the country. These 
trucks can average ten trips each, daily, 
the average deliveries not exceeding two 
miles from the coal pockets on the East 
River front at Thirty-second Street and 
at the foot of West Thirty-eighth Street 
onthe Hudson River. This allows an hour 
for each round trip, including loading and 
discharging. Thus each truck can deliver 
100 tons a day, and the whole fleet 1,000 
tons. As the largest railroad coal cars 
in common use have a capacity of 80,000 
pounds, or forty tons, a single unit of the 
Burns equipment is able to deliver the 
equivalent of two and a half railroad cars 
inaday. The entire fleet can handle the 
contents of a whole train of twenty-five 
cars per day. 

‘“ At private residences and at. many 
public buildings the coal holes and windows 
are across the walk from the curb and 
long extension chutes must be used.- In 
such cases some method has to be em- 
ployed for raising the truck body with 
its load, so that the angle of slope will 
cause the coal to slide all the way without 
shoveling. Several systems are in use, 
In some trucks the front end only of the 
body is raised, while in others the entire 
body rises from the chassis. 

“Bulk material, as handled by con- 
tractors, is loaded and discharged quickly, 
much the same as is coal. Crusht stone 
for road paving, for instance, is loaded 


@® 


at the erusher from.overhead chutes, and: 


is spilled on the road by dump bodies. 
Gravel, bricks, asphalt, ashes, earth for 
fillings, and similar materials are also 
handled in dump bodies. Most of the 
large manufacturers of motor-trucks have 
built special models to order fitted with 
dumping mechanism. All these tip to the 
rear, but the means varies. As a rule, 
the body is rolled back on the chassis until 
the center of gravity of the load is passed, 
when the rear end automatically drops to 
the ground and the contents are spilled. 
The means employed for operating the 
body differ, however.” 





The Ground of Their Love.—‘‘ Let us 
have peace,” said the English invader. 
“Can you not see that the white strangers 
love the Redmen? ”’ 

‘* Ah, yes,’”’ replied the intelligent Indian, 
“they love the very ground we walk 
upon.”—Sacred Heart Review. 





Sure Thing.—A series of revival services 
was being held in a western city, and 
placards giving notice of the services were 
posted in conspicuous places. One day the 
following notice was posted: ‘‘ Hell: Its 
Location and Absolute Certainty. Thomas 
Jones, baritone soloist, will sing, ‘ Tell 
Mother I'll Be There.’ ”—Lippincott’s. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered b=ttles. 
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Which Tire? 





A Tire That Rim-Cuts 
A Tire 10% Oversize 


A new leader has risen in tiredom—the 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 

-Its immense popularity began last year, 
when our tire sales jumped to $8,500,000. 
The present demand is twice last year’s. 
Our present output is 2,200 per day. 

About 650,000 of these patented tires 
have been sold to date. And they are sav- 
ing to motorists millions of dollars by cutting 
tire bills in two. 


No Rim-Cutting 

No-Rim-Cut tires fit all standard rims. When 
you change from clinchers, simply slip the re- 
movable rim flanges to the opposite sides. 

Then the tire, when deflated, rests on a 
rounded edge. Men have run these tires flat for 
20 miles without the least sign of rim-cutting. 

With the clincher tire—the hooked base tire— 
the removable rim flanges must be set to curve 
inward. They must grasp the hooks in the tire 
base to hold the tire on. The tire when punc- 
tured rests on a thin edge. See the picture be- 
low. Such a tire may be ruined beyond repair 
if run flat for a single block. 


The hooked base is not needed on No-Rim- 
Cuttires. Noteventire bolts are needed. The 
reason lies in flat tape of 





or a Tire That Can’t? 
or a Tire That Isn’t? 


feature is controlled by our patents. Others 
have tried twisted wires—others a single wire. 
For all tire makers try to imitate this tire. But 
the flat tape of braided wires, which nothing can 
break or loosen, forms the only method known 
yet for making a safe hookless tire. 

The control of this feature has given the 
Goodyear the dominant place among tires. 


10% Oversize 


When the rim flanges curve outward, the 
extra flare lets us make these tires 10 per cent 
oversize. And we do it. That means 10 per 
cent more air—10 per cent greater carrying ca- 
pacity. And that, with the average car, adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

Nine cars in ten, when completely equipped, 
overload their tires. That is the main cause of 
blow-outs. This 10 per cent oversize takes care 
of the extras and avoids this overloading. 


No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost one-fifth 
more than other standard tires. Yet men 
who bought them found them economical. 

Now they cost nothing extra. The saving 
is clear. When you save rim-cutting and 
save overloading, you will, on the average, 
cut tire bills in two. 

Tens of thousands of motorists know this 
already. The demand 





126 braided wires which 
is vulcanized into the tire 
base. These wires make 
the base unstretchable. 
The tire can’t come off 
until the flange is re- 
moved, because nothing 
can stretch the base a 
single iota. 

This braided wire 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


for these tires has 
grown like an ava- 
lanche. We ask you 
to find out why. 

Our Tire Book— 
based on 12 years of 
tire making—is filled 
with facts you should 





know. Ask us to 
mail it to you. 











Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 
THE 
B hes and A 


Canadian Factory : Bowmanville, Ontario 





in 103 of the Principal Cities 
(334) 








Ordinary Clincher Tire 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, LIBERTY STREET, AKRON, OHIO 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
Canadian Offic: 


Main  : Toronto, Ontario 

















ON A HUSBAND 


BY HER CHARM OF MANNER 

Read ‘‘ The Emancipation of Miss Susanna ’"’ by Margaret 
Hannis; Small i2mo. Cloth, 45 

NEW YORK 


ot. cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 





FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Lubricates :_ Burns Cleanly. 
Write for Booklet. “The Common 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 


HAVOLINE OIL CO. 


Indian Refining Co., Distributors 
New York, Chicago 
















A Happy 


a 

Marriage 
Depends 

largely on a knowl 
edge of ihe whole truth 
atout self and sex and their 
relation to life’ and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume, Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 








Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Whenever you see an Arrow 
think of Coca-Cola 


Think of it anyway and 
always, because it points the 
way to beverage enjoyment. 
You'll find its touch of deli- 
cious vigorousness a wonderful 
help in meeting those summer 
discomforts—heat, fatigue and 
thirst. 


Drink ) 


Cooling as a drop in the temper 
ature—takes the fag out of fa- 
tigue—really quenches the thirst. 
So whenever you see an arrow or a 


soda fountain, think of Coca-Cola. 
Delicious--- 
Refreshing--- 
Wholesome 


5c 


Everywhere 


Send for our interesting booklet, 
“The Truth About Coca-Cola” 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 2 
Wz, 


‘Whenever you see an Arrow 
think of Coca-Cola 
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CURRENT POETRY 


ROUND Mr. Yeats, the Irish poet, 
have gathered a little group of ad- 
mirers and imitators. They are like to a 
fleet of fishing-smacks that sail the seas 
together, busily plying their trade of fishing, 
but always careful not to get out of sight 
of the Admiral’s ship. 

Sample lyrics of the neo-Celtic school 
are in all the periodicals. They are usually 
songs of sentiment—possibly an Irishman 
in America longs to see again ‘‘the ribbon 
of white road go winding to Glenchree”— 
and they are certainly flavored with such 
stock words as Lisheen, Connaught, Kil- 
kenny, Shannon, ete. 

To this school Shaemas O’Sheel belongs 
in a fashion, altho a few of his poems only 
are imitative. Shaemas O’Sheel is a very 
young poet, but this, his worst fault, he 
will outgrow. That this young poet is 
very egotistical is attested by over fifty 
repetitions of ‘‘I,” “my,” and ‘‘me” in 
the brief note of introduction to his maiden 
book, ‘‘The Blossomy Bough.”” But young 
and self-centered, he has printed four poems 
where his green egotism has softened into 
a spirit more generous and mature, verses 
which make us hope that another earnest 
poet has been granted us. Three of these 
poems we give below, and the other ap- 
peared recently in this column. 

Mr. O’Sheel’s style as yet is little varied. 
His verse structure is of the irregular, in- 
spirational kind that disdains all conven- 
tional forms from sonnet,to villanelle. To 
be sure, there is one sonnet, but it is in 
name only by virtue of fourteen lines. 

The burden of this author’s song is a 
soul-elegy played in weird Paganini fashion 
on one string. It is shadowy and unsub- 
stantial and hints of Ossian, where ghostly 
shapes move along the hill at dark, the 
stars dim-twinkling’ through their forms. 

One last thing we must mention. It 
gave us a shock to read on the title-page, 
that this book was ‘‘ Published by Shaemas 
O’Sheel thru the Franklin Press.’’ The 


last citadel has been stormed and taken. |’ 


Carnegie and simplified 
surely won. 


spelling have 
They Went Forth to Battle but They Always 


By SHagmas O’SHEEL 


They went forth to battle but they always fell; 
Their eyes were fixt above the sullen shields; 
Nobly they fought and bravely, but not well, 
And sank heart-wounded by a subtle spell. 
They knew not fear that to the foeman yields, 
They were not weak, as one who vainly wields 
A futile weapon; yet the sad scrolls tell 
How on the hard-fought field they always fell. 


It was a secret music that they heard, 
A sad sweet plea for pity and for peace; 
And that which pierced the heart was but a word, 
Tho the white breast was red-lipped where the 
sword 
Prest a fierce, cruel kiss, to put surcease 
On its hot thirst, but drank a hot increase. 
Ah they by some strange troubling doubt were 
stirred, 
And died for hearing what no foeman heard. 


They went forth to battle but they always fell: 
Their might was not the might of lifted spears; 
Over the battle-clamor came a spell 
Of troubling music, and they fought not well. 
Their wreaths are willows and their tribute, 
tears; 
Their names are old sad stories in men’s ears; 
Yet they will scatter the red hordes of Hell, 
Who went to battle forth and always fell. 
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IF YOU WEAR A SHIRT 


You need the 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 


STUDS and VEST BUTTONS 


The most perfect for wear with 
stiff front shirts ever invented. 





In this position they go 

in like a needle without 

marring or rumpling the 

stiffest linen. ‘Then turned 
into this position they 


o> 


Hold like an anchor 
spiral springs 
N 0 solder joints 
hinges 
loose parts 
UNBREAKABLE 


A new stud or vest button free in 

exchange for a bodkin-clutch that is 

broken or damaged from any cause. 
Leading Jewelers have them in all 


to cause 
trouble 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
10! Chestnut St. NEWARK, N. J. 
Makers of the Famous Krementz Collar Buttons 
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Sah or th wee a ane? oe eee 
THE “NIAGARA” CLIP 


Double Grip 
NEAT AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


| Paper Clip 


AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100 in Each Box 
Sample Box lic. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
“Le rgest Clip Makers in the World.”’ , 


at 


$2 5O AND UP 
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FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Avays ready to write at the first 
. stroke without shaking. 
That is a vital point which is lacking in 
fountain pens. You can readily 
understand how this is made 
Moore when we explain that the pen when 
not in use lies submerged in ink which keeps 
it moist and for instant writing, 
ew eliminating the necessity of 
Ing. . * 
ca be cared many pon feeteeng, The Bacto 


Always writes 
Every Moore Non-Leakable Fountain Pen carries 
Gah G thi eetk caaadieal aninedien 
BE SURE IT’S A MOORE. 


For Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN Ce 
Gdams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Ugents 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENTS, W.J.GAGE & CO, TORONTO, (Nes 
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The Lover Bids All Passionate Women Mourn 
By SHaemas O’SHEEL 


Mourn with red lips, pale women who wander 
alone, 

Having each a sorrow too great for another to 
share, 

Deidre, whose fate was saddest because you were 
most fair, 

Finavar, doomed for your pride to carry a heart of 
stone, 

And all who were broken because of your loveliness, 

Mourn with disheveled hair, for you understand 

The heart of a lover, and know that its utter dis- 
tress 

If love should fail, is more than the grief of a land 

For its strong spear-bearing sons who have met 
defeat. 

Mourn, for I tell you my Love who is passing 
sweet 

As berries in Autumn, and fair as a blossomy bough, 

And proud with the pride you know, pale sorrow- 
ful ones, 

Has taken her thoughts from me, and broken her 
vow, 

And the world is a terrible crumbling of moons 
and of suns. 

Mourn with dim eyes, O sad and beautiful ones! 


The Lover Remembers the Candle His Lady 
Lit for Him 


’ By SHageMas O’SHEEL 


Before the picture of an armored knight 

She placed a candle with a little light, 

A tiny candle with a steady flame 

That put a glow of gold about the name 
Galahad: ‘‘It is your candle,’’ was her word, 
And first I wondered, then my youth was stirred 
To a resolve as fine as this her thought, 

To be her knight in all things, and in naught 
Less worthy of her than that storied knight, 
Puissant and pure, above my candle’s light. 


How long before I learned that youth is frail 
When in the lonely questing of the Grail 
Immediate sweet cups are offered him? 

How long before I knew that dreams can dim, 
And a thin tenuous thread of faith remain 
Truth’s only guide through ways of sin and pain? 
How long before my knightly crest sunk low? 
Yet for the whole adventure I can show 

At last the only guerdon that I sought, 

My love’s own love; because it seemed as naught 
To her that I had mingled good with bad; 

It is myself she loves, not Galahad, 

And when disarmed I came to her again 

She kissed me: there is no more sin or pain. 


In choice of subject the following poem 
_in Harper’s Weekly reminds us of Ernest 
Dowson’s sonnet, ‘‘To One in Bedlam,” 
where a dreadful thing is turned into 
beauty. 


Madness 
By Joyce KILMER 


The lonely farm, the crowded street, 
The palace and the slum, 

Give welcome to my silent feet 
As, bearing gifts, I come. 


Last night a beggar crouched alone, 
A ragged, helpless thing; . 

I set him on a moonbeam throne— 
To-day he is a king. 


Last night a king in orb and crown 
Held court with splendid cheer; 

To-day he tears his purple gown 
And moans and shrieks in fear. 


Not iron bars, nor flashing spears, 
Nor land, nor sky, nor sea, 

Nor Love’s artillery of tears 
Can keep mine own from me, 


The old gods fade, the young gods rise 
And rule their little day, 

And where the dead Apollo lies 
Can Christ or Buddha say? 
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STEINWAY 


The annual output of 
Steinway pianos exceeds that 
of the next three best known 
makes combined. The mone- 
tary value of the Steinway 
output is at least fifty per cent 
higher. This proves the vast 
preference of the public for 
the best -iano in the world. 


The 
Steinway 
Miniature 


A grand piano 
in small com- 
pass—3 feet 10 
inches, Made 
to retain all 
the essentials of 
a true grand. 


Price, in Ebonized Case, $800. 
In Mahogany Case, $900. 
The name of Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illus- 
trated literature, will be sent 


upon request and mention of 
this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the door 
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The Sturtevant is made in its 
own way. 

It does its work in its own way. 

It has given to household 
vacuum cleaning a new simplicity 
and usefulness. 


Price, $130. 
Send for Booklet 106 and name of 
our office or dealer in your vicinity. 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO., = Hyde Park, Mass. 


Branches and Agents in over 
200 cities 


COT 
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The Best 
Any Way 


Whichever method you 
prefer each is at its best in 













SHAVING LATHER 
STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


Each gives the same result, 
the refreshing Colgate Lather. 


Softening, Soothing, Sanitary 

Proved by expert analysis 

to be effectively antisep- 
tic. 


Trial size of any one sent 
for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. Y 
199 Fulton Street 
New York 
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BUTTERFLIES 


























MOTHS-INSECTS 


WE have published two small manuals in which all 
the Common American and European butterflies 
and moths are reproduced in their 
natural colors with their common 
and scientific names. 


I. Common Butterflies and Moths of 

Europe and America. Price, 25 cts. 

II. Common American and European 
Insects. Price 25 cts. 


Both manuals prepared under the 
supervision of illiam Beuten- 
miiller, Curator of the Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 
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Serene, unchanging, ever fair, 
I smile with secret mirth 
And in a net of mine own hair 
I swing the captive earth. 


Here is an old favorite done into English 
for The Westminster Gazette. It holds the 
tenderness and the bitterness that are 
Heine’s. 

Childhood 
(After Heine) 


By B. Paun NEUMAN 


My child, we two were children, 

* Little and merry were we, 

We wriggled into the hen-house, 
And hid ourselves there with glee. 


*‘Cock-a-doodle!”’ it sounded 
The regular farmyard cry, 

**Cock-a-doodle!”’ it cheated 
The ears of the passers-by. 


In the yard there were packing-cases, 
We papered them bit by bit, 

And there in our elegant mansion 
The pair of us loved to sit. 


One of our regular callers 
Was the cat from over the wall, 

We met her with bowings and curtseys, 
And thanked her each time for her call. 


We trusted her cold was better, 
Our speeches were smooth ‘and pat, 
Since then we have said the same things 
To many an ancient cat. 


Some times we sat discoursing 
Like graybeards ever so wise, 
Sighed as we thought of the present, 
Wished that the past could rise. 


Sorrowed that trust, and faith, 
And love had departed hence, 

Groaned at the price of coffee, 
And the scarcity of pence. 


Gone are the days of childhood, 
As all things turn to dust, 

The world, the years, and the pennies, 
And love, and faith, and trust. 


We present this. piece, ‘‘ Over the Coffin,” 
as a curious and sordid literary exhibit. 
It is one of twelve ‘‘Satires of Circum- 
stance,” by Thomas Hardy, in The English 
Review—stupid, dingy verses in which 
there is not the presence of poetry, even 
“in a trace,” as the chemists might say. 
When a man has won his fight with the 
world as has Mr. Hardy, when his fame is 
secure, he can retain our sympathy only 
by turning the energies, formerly spent 
against outward difficulties, upon the sur- 
rounding darkness of the world and by 
‘planting the standard of Oromasdes so 
many leagues further on into the Envious 
Dark.” 


Over The Coffin 
By Tuomas Harpy 


They stand confronting, the coffin between, 
His wife of old, and his wife of late, 
And the dead man whose they both had been 
Seems listening aloof, as to things past date. 
“T have called,” says the first. ‘‘Do you marvel 
or not?” 
‘In truth,” says the second, ‘‘ I do—somewhat.”’ 


“* Well, there was a word to be said by me! ... 
I divorced that man because of you— 
It seemed I must do it, boundenly; 
But now I am older, and tell you true, 
For life is little, and dead lies he; 
I would I had let alone you two! 
And both of us, scorning parochial ways, 
Had lived like the wives in the patriarchs’ days.’’ 
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ANOTHER 


Popular Brisco- | 
Kleanwell shape 
—No.54. Perfor- 
ated back—dries 
quickly —easily _ 
cleaned. 
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THE BRUSH THAT 
HOLDS ITS BRISTLES 


Your dealer will show 
you ten different Brisco- 
Kleanwell shapes in our 
| sample case. Selectthe 
one that suits you. It is 
SOLD IN A SEALED BOX. 


Make your little girl a present of 
a Dolly’s Kleanwell—a tiny tooth- 


Bi; 
brush. Sent on receipt of 4 cents. 


Brisco HAIR BRUSHES 


Penetrate to the scalp. Made abroad, they come in many 
styles, finishes and prices. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., 42 W. 33d Street, New York. 





























| E do not offer any 

securities, but buy 
and sell for customers 
on commission only, and 
our study and experience 
qualify us to give intelli- 
gent advice to investors. 

We invite correspondence. 


SCHMIDT & (JALLATIN, 


111 Broadway 
New York 






























Investments 


This Company suggests to careful in- 
vestors the advisibility of dividing their 
funds among bonds of various classes, 
in this way obtaining a well diversified 
investment. Investments made in 
this manner will possess the individual 
qualities of the respective classes in com- 
bination, thus making the investment 
well balanced. For instance, we own 
and offer a 5% railroad bond, a 6% 
short term note, a 434% equipment 
bond, and a 6% industrial bond netting 
at present prices 

An Average Yield of 
Over 5.35% 
We will furnish particulars of these 


on request. 
Ask for our Circular D 144 


GuarantyTrust Company 
of New York | 
28 Nassau Street 
Capital and Surplus - - $23,000,000 
Deposits - - - - -$144,000,000 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 
Stung. —Tracner—“ Tommy, do- you All The Hot 
Water You Want 


know ‘ How Doth the LittleeBusy Bee’ ?” 
Tommy—‘ No; I only know he doth it!” 

Bi ne, eh pail Ask any apartment house dweller 
why he prefers apartments to a 
house and one of his reasons is 

always—‘‘All the hot water you 

want day or night.”’ 

That is a great comfort—you admit 

it when your flat-dwelling friend 

brags about it—but it is a comfort 
you can have in your own home. 

The RUUD Automatic Gas Water 

Heater gives you this luxury. It 

is placed down the cellar out of the . 

way, and you think no more about 

it than you do of the power house 
that furnishes you with electric 
light. All you have to do is to 








Unheard Of.—Jorxins—‘‘ How did you 
ever come into possession of such a cheap- 
looking umbrella as that?” 

Dorxins—*‘ Why, I got this umbrella 
in a very peculiar way—I bought it.”— 
The Pathfinder. 





Detected.—Hz—“ I dreamed last night | | 
that your mother was ill.” 
Sue—‘ Brute; I heard you laugh in 
your sleep.” —Tit-Bits. 





Obliging —Mrs. Cuinnon—“ Tell Ma- 
rie I want her to come up and take my 
hair down.”’ ‘ 

Rose (the new maid)—‘ Can’t I take it 











The rf th 
dows: ‘t0 liaé; sum'amn?."~-Chislebdiias' Intell: a eee. the turn on the hot water faucet and 
eyo thats the hot water flows 
gencer. furnished by the RUUD 4 . 
is inexhaustible is be- Let it run as long as you like—the 
A Knowing Father.—‘ But will your cause itis heated as it temperature never varies — the 
; father give his consent? ” ps peg re op supply is inexhaustible. 

“Don’t worry about that. Father is not oe Pes onc A The opening of faucet automat- 
going to waste time opposing a summer 2 ically lights the gas burners in the 
engagement.”—Presbyterian Standard. The gas burners in the RUUD, andclosing the faucet turns 

RUUD are turned on : 
automatically whenever Standard Dwelling the gas off. Can you 

Etymology.—‘‘ Why do they call these a hot water faucet is ize $100. imagine anything 
dentists’ offices dental parlors?’’ asked opened, and turned out Paste Seams 78K, more convenient? 
Smith of his friend. when the faucetis closed. ‘ If 1 

“Why, parlor is the old-fashioned name The coils heat up very t (uartegs P Sea 
for drawing-room.””—Presbyterian Standard. rapidly and when a cer- Oo DUE Pee Sy 


tain temperature is 
reached, a valve operated 
by the expansion of a 
rod turns off the gas. 
As the coil cools, the 
valve is released and the 
gas lights again. This 
temperature regulator 
keeps the water always 
at the same temperature 
as long as it is running 


mustinvestigatethe 
RUUD to keep up 
to date on modern 
conveniences. 

Look in the tele- 
phone book and see 
if there is a RUUD 
office in your city— 
if not, the gas com- 
pany or dealer can 
show it to you. 

RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. H, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities, 


. 





Wise Workmen.—An industrial com- 
mission appointed by Congress was con- 
ducting certain investigations with refer- 
ence to the operation of mills and factories 
in various parts of the country, and the 
members became especially -interested in 
the working of one mill in a Southwestern 
State. 

The investigators were in one room when 
the whistle blew for noon. The operatives 
put up their tools and vanished as if by 
m 













eC. 

“Do all the workmen drop their tools 
the instant the whistle blows? ”’ asked one 
of the commission. 


“No, not all,” answered the man who | ‘Successful Teaching” }4 Bh sink Sop he | NURSERY DISCIPLINE 














was acting as guide. “ The more orderly | ing in the light of the helpful experiences of as many | «Hints on Early Education and Nursery Discipline” 
have their tools all put away before that | jon FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. | ramo, cloth. 60 cents. 





time.’ —Lippincott’s. 





| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Whitman Saddles 


Are known and being riddenon for all 
possible purposes by riders (ladies and 
entlemen) of the most discriminating 








Makes and burns its own gas ana 
produces a re white ae 
safe, 100 candie power light. ° 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


THE BEST LIGHT 








Consoling. —- SWELTERING PASSENGER 
(on railroad train)—‘t This window sticks 
so I can’t get it up.” 

Conpuctor—‘ Yes. Wood is swollen 


class. They are a comfort to the 
horse, and give the rider a_ nice, 
secure seat, making him feel as if he 


: : : . d his horse . No saddle a ‘‘Whit- | | 
a little by the rain. It’ll be all right In|] man” entess wade by us, Eversthing from ** Saddle || * famine nye site for eatalon 
a few days.”—The Pathfinder. to Spur.”’ Illustrated catalogue free. Age 






THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 K. Sth 8t., Canton, 0. 








The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City | | 











Perplexing.—‘‘ I’m glad we don’t live in 
China,”’ said -little Oswald. ‘‘ It must be 
awfully tiresome to have it dark all day 
and the sun shining at night.’”—Chicago 
News. 


The Old Story.—‘‘ Had every cent taken 
last night. Woke up hearing some one in 
the room. Reached under the pillow for my 
revolver, but didn’t shoot.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“I'd probably be a widower if I had.” 
—Judge. 
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tn ¢ Invincible INOF 





No Valen << No Pumps 


Let the machine itself prove its superiority. 

na Hen fOST TRY IE 
INVINCIBLE ELECTRIC RENOVATORS 

COMMERCIAL DOMESTIC 


21 AMBERSON AVENUE 
Address Dept. J 


This machine 
as WO 
is aly Centrifugal Fan Ma- 


3 oven test a time. 
t mae 4 Seung, Steady See 
ata - 
tion—Easily A , haoly Comte. 


We'll send one to you to try—no chasge, 


JUNIOR 
Write for free illustrated booklet 


ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFG. CO. 


Write Today For Booklet Which Tells 
about real home cleanliness, 
absolute freedom from dust. - 

Air-cleaning is a necessity to the modern home. Our booklet 


tells the really important facts; shows you the true econom 
pep Repeats Hes pucttcon segues fesse e 


Indinethle GES 








lly for heen: "4 will 
Vi soe MONEY a well 
WORRY. 





Wearing Parts 


are made in four sizes: 
STATIONARY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Write for Our Free Book on 


HOME REFRIGERATION 


This book tells how 
to select the Home 
Refrigerator, how to 
know the poor from 
the good, how to 
keep down ice bills, 
how to keep a Re- 
frigerator sanitary 
sweet —lots of 
things you should 
know before buying 
any Refrigerator. 


i also tells all : 
about the ‘‘ Mon- 

roe” with food ay Fen og wil 
pity dag Panes hk nen. 
made in one piec Cash or Monthly Payments. 

of solid, anbreakable W hite Porcelain Ware, over an inch 
thick, with every corner rounded—no cracks or crevices 
anywhere, and as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


Gh Monroe’ 


The leading hospitals use the 
‘*Monroe’’ exclusively, and it is 
found in a large majority of the 
best homes. 
The ‘‘Monroe”’ is never sold in 




















stores, but direct from the fac- 
tory to you on our liberal trial 
offer. Freight Prepaid. 

Easy Payments We are making 
a radical departure thisyear from 
our rule of all cash with order, 
nnd sell the **Monroe’’ on our 
liberal credit terms, to al] desir- 
ing to buy that way. 

Just say ** Send Monroe Book”’ 





you by next mail. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR co. 


Station 8 kland, O. 


on a postal card, and it will go to 











How to Learn to Love a Pipe 


Usually a man wins the pipe-habit only 

after long and trying courtship. 
There’s a short cut, however, to this most 
healthful, most economical, most enjoyable of 
aah a 


all forms of smoking—and that’s 





Bri 
Made in Awarded Grand Prix 
England Franco-British (’08) & 


Brussels(’10) Expos’ns. 


Our sree gneiaens knew and preferred BBB 
pipes—for the same reasons that exist today, viz.: 

Not until the finest briar root has been seasoned for 
three years is it acceptable to the makers. Then it 
takes infinite time and care and skill to fashion a pipe 
in the BBB way. 

In this rare rrocess three sets of inspectors are em- 
ployed And because the slightest flaw means rejec- 
tion, only about one-third of the vowls “ turned” are 
allowed to receive the BBB stamp 

That’s why these famous pipes make life-long 
friends. They offer the Jriceless sort of pipe affection. 


All Styles—All Prices 


BBB pipes are made in England and sold in every coun- 
try in the worl If your town has none, send us your 
dealer’s name on a postal. We'll see that you are supplied. 


Adolph Frankau & Co., Ltd., 119 W. 23d St., New York 
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NO METAL TOUCHES THE SKIN 
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x the best shops- or by mail 


Philadelphia 
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Sse Wonder of It.—Litrte CLarence— 
“ ‘a! ” 

His Fatoer—“ Well, my son? ” 

Litrte Cxiarence—“‘I took a_ walk 
through the cemetery to-day and read the 
inscription on the tombstones.’ 

His Fataer—‘And what were your 
thoughts after you had done so? ” 

Lirrte CtareNce—‘ Why, pa, I won- 
dered where all the wicked people were 
buried.” —J udge. 





Love’s Way.—Sue—“ I’m afraid, Tom, 
dear, you will find me a mine of faults.” 

Hr—“ Darling, it shall be the sweetest 
labor of my life to correct them.” 

Sue (flaring up)—‘‘ Indeed, you shan’t!”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 





Absolute Certainty.—O.Lp Rocxsey—“ It 
seems to me you could do better than to 
come here asking for my daughter’s hand.” 

ImpecunE—“ I don’t see how I could, 
sir. I wouldn’t earn as much money as 
she is worth if I worked a hundred years.” 
—Lippincott’s. 





The Give and the Sell.—‘‘ How much 
milk does your cow give? ”’ 

“ Eight quarts a day.” 

“How much of it do you sell?” 

“Ten quarts, -Miss.’”’—Life. 





Not His Fault.—‘‘ Oratory is a gift, not 
an acquirement,” said the proud politician, 
as he sat down after an hour’s harangue. 

‘“‘T understand,” said the matter-of-fact 
chairman. ‘ We’re not blamin’ you. You 
done the best you could.”—Detroit Evening 
Press. 





Not That Busy.—‘‘ Been busy to-day? ” 
she asked sweetly. 

‘Very busy, my dear,’’ he replied. 

“Too. busy to hang around a score- 
board? ’” was her next question. 

‘‘ Well,” he answered slowly, 
that busy.’”—Detroit Free Press. 


“not all 





No Use for Them.—‘ Charley dear,” 
said young Mrs. Torkins, ‘‘ did you say 
that man stole a base? ”’ 

“Yes, that’s what I said.” 

‘“* Well, I’m glad of it. There were more 
than our men seemed able to do anything 
with.”—Washington Star. 





Revised Version.—‘‘ Mr. Taft,” said a 
Republican statesman, “is, for his weight, 
exceedingly nimble. I remember once, in 
Cincinnati, running for a train with him. 
He ran well, but, of course, I, with my 
slender and athletic build, beat him easily. 
I had to wait on every corner, and in con- 
sequence we missed the train. Mr. Taft 
said, with an apologetic laugh, as we turned 
away from the closed train gate: ‘It was 
my fault we missed her. More waist, you 
know, less speed.’””—Kansas City Star. 





Reasonable Restraint.—Jones—‘‘ Is it 
necessary for you to send your daughter 
to Europe to complete her musical educa- 
tion? ” 

Brown—‘ Yes—I can’t stand the in- 
fernal racket here any longer.’’—Portland 
Oregonian. 
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Answered.—‘‘ You, there, in the over- 
alls,” shouted‘ the cross-examining lawyer, 
“how much are you paid for telling un- 
truths? ”’ 

‘“‘ Less than you are,” retorted the wit- 
ness, ‘ or you'd be in overalls, too.” —The 
Housekeeper. 





The Time to Shiver.—Him—‘“I don’t 
know how to tell you how I love you.” 

Hrer—‘ Don’t worry about that—lI’ll 
take it as it comes. What you want to 
get nervous about is how to tell papa 
about it.’”—Toledo Blade. 





Not For Hers.—Maud Muller had just 
refused the Judge. 

‘Marry a fellow who may lose his job 
any moment on the recall?’ she sniffed. 
“ Not much.” 

Herewith she smiled on a farmer instead. 
—New York Sun. 





A Grand Stove.—A Georgia woman who 
moved to Philadelphia found she could not 
be contented without the colored mammy 
who had been her servant for many years. 
She sent for old mammy, and the servant 
arrived in due season. It so happened that 
the Georgia woman had to leave town the 


very day mammy arrived. Before depart- | 


ing she had just time to explain to mammy 
the modern conveniences with which her 
apartment was furnished. The gas stove 
was the contrivance which interested the 
eolored woman most. After the mistress 
of the household had lighted the oven, the 
broiler, and the other burners and felt 
. certain the old servant understood its 
operations, the mistress hurried for her 
train. 

She was absent two weeks and one of 
her first questions to mammy was how she 
had worried along. 

“* De fines’ ever,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ And 
dat air gas stove—oh my! Why, do you 
know, Miss Flo’ence, dat fire ain’t gon 
out yit.”—Sacred Heart Review. 





The Usual Way.—Hr—“ You know, my 
dear, X is an unknown quantity.” 

SHe—‘ I know it is. I’ve never seen 
one since I married you.’’—Baltimore 
American. 





The Queerest Ones.—‘‘I suppose,” 
said the city man, ‘‘ there are some queer 
characters around an old village like this.’ 

“You'll find a good many,’’ admitted 
the native, “‘ when the hotels fill up.”—- 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Ready for More.—Misstonary—‘ And 
do you know nothing whatever of religion?”’ 

CanniBpaAL—“ Well, we got a taste of 
it when the last missionary was_here.””— 
Toledo Blade. 





That Deceptive.—Sue—‘‘ You deceived 
me when I married you.” 

He—‘I did more than that. 
ceived myself.”—Boston Transcript. 


I de 





Force of Habit.—‘‘ Why did you break 
your engagement with that school teacher?” 
. “Tf I failed to show up at her house 
every evening, she expected me to bring 
a written excuse signed by my mother.’’— 
New York Evening Mail. 
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You Don’t Know 


Discomfort 
When You Wear B.V.D. 
WHETHER you walk or 


work, stay in town or go 
away, lounge or even dance in 
“stuffy”? rooms, keep cool and 
comfortable in Loose Fitting 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts. Knee Length Drawers and Union Suits. The 
heat of summer days and the sultriness of summer nights are f2/t cast in these /ose 
fitting garments made from /ight woven fabrics, soft to the skin. ‘This right-idea 
underwear cools your Jody, and calms your mind and mood. 
This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 







B. V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50a 
garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. | 
4/30/07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 a suit. 








BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries.) 


is sewed on every B. V.D. Undergarment, Take xo nadenpareeat without it. “Cool as a Sea Breeze” isa book for 
you. rite for it. 





The B.V.D. Company, 65 Worth Street, New York 
London Selling Agency, 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 





PARIS GARTEKS 


Kona (on rol hk Orca e)brelem (ele. 





. ® 
Brains 
And How to Have Them 


In Journalism no man or woman succeeds tremendously if he 
(or she) lacks that mysterious quality known as ‘‘punch."’ 

“*Punch,"’ that is, the gift or knack of ‘‘making good, "’ tre- 

dously, is d ded in.every business—salesmanship, doc- 
toring, teaching, art, advertising, keeping store, mechanics, 
inventions, etc., etc. It isa quality that sells for immense sunis. 

If you lack ‘punch’? —get it. Otherwise you will not 
succeed big. 

We show you how to get the ‘‘punch,’’ how to increase your 
satent abilities. Weshow you how to comply with the natural 
law, which, if followed, leads to a greater social and business 
succcss and an unassail: aoe peeael happiness. We show you, 

h 








saila P 

by a method that is simplicity itself, how you may be strong, 
healthy, brainy, brave and the p of a sense capacity that 
es of life a wonderful and beautiful thing. We ask you to 
learn only one rude—think of it—only one simple scientific rule— 
but that suffices, when applied, for the development of strong 
memory, powerful imagination, inflexible Will, keen judgment, 
power of concentration, creative ability, ‘‘grit,’’ intuition, clever- 

ness, in short—brains, character and the ‘‘punch.’’ 
We show you free how to apply this science of success for 
your immediate personal and financial betterment. You may 





make it earn for you, this year, a hundredfold. You may make 
it earn for you you learn. 
Don't neglect ing. Write today for our free books 


answerii 
everything in detail. Sent prepaid and free. 
Act quick—pres ent edition limited. SCIENTIFIC SELF-DEVELOP- 
MENT SCHOOL, 665 STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUST THE THING YOU NEED TO WIN 


which explains 


he Choice 
the Tennis Court 
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Horse or Motor Truck? 
Gasoline or Electric? 


Long Haul or Short Haul? 


Manufacturers all over the United States are figuring to replace horse- 
drawn vehicles with Motor Trucks. There is a real reason—economy. 





There is much to be considered in making the change, the most im- 
portant item being—what kind of a vehicle shall you use. 


% 
Many Merchants and Manufacturers have asked us for information; we 
having 76,395 business men on our subscription list. 


There is a motor truck for almost every requirement of transportation. 
We know what commercial vehicles are on the market today and what 
some of them have accomplished. 

Write to us early and give yourself an opportunity to thoroughly consider 


the advantages of different machines. If we have not full information our- 
selves, we are in touch with those who have. Address 


Motor Truck Department 


Thefiterary Digest 













































30 EDITIONS SINCE PUBLICATION 


ItisOnly Once ina Decade, 
Not Oftener,that a Really 


Great Book is Written— 
This is One 


oe 8 | 

We want you to read Jules Payot’s “EDUCATION 

OF THE WILL,” because it is a great book. No matter what 
your present position in life may be, this book will help you to 
greater achievement—greater success. 


If after reading ‘‘THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL,” you tell us that 
you have not been benefited, have not been inspired to higher, 
_— nobler thoughts, have not been clearly directed to a better 
standard of life, send the book back to us and we uill refund 
the purchase price paid by you. 
The author, one of the foremost educa- 
tors of France, proves that character is not 
wholly a matter of birth or heredity, but 
that through the education of the will, 
character can be formed and developed to 
the highest degrée. 


All that is necessary is that one possesses 
the desire for mental superiority. 


No matter how richly endowed you may 


be mentally you can only go as far as your 
will will carry you. 








“i 


that means not only spiritual but worldly 
supremacy, because your will is the force 
that drives and. directs your faculties ; the 
higher its development, the more profitably 
you may capitalize your talents. 

While the author’s thesis is based upon 
the soundest laws of psychology, the book is 
written in plain, frank language, unclouded 
by abstruse scientific terms, and it is easily 
understood by the ordinary reader. 

Every father and mother should insist 
that their children, from seventeen years of 

If you follow the suggestions in this book age upward, read this book not only once 
you can secure mastery of your will, and but several times. 

CA UTION—Be sure that it is Payot’s book that you buy as there is 
another book with the same title, but which has no relation to this. ”. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL, by Jules Payot, Litt. D., Ph. D., translated from th 

Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Professor Clinical Psychiatry, F: ‘ordham University, New York, peg Soke 
45° pages, $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


J 9.—The House of Representatives the 
borrow 


wor authorizing the Treasury to 
$250,000,000. 


July 10.—The Senate passes a bill authorizing 
500,000 volunteers, and an appropriation of 
A Confederate force makes an unsuccessful at- 
tack on Federal troops thirty miles west of 
Hannibal, Mo. 


A skirmish takes place at Laurel Hill, Va. 


on 11.—Union forces defeat 1,200 Confederates 
t Monroe, Mo. 

Pe report reaches the North that the Confederates 
are armoring several of their war vessels with 
railroad iron and equipping them with sharp 
points below the waterline, intended to ram 
the Union ships. 

The Confederates at Rich Mountain, Va., under 
Colonel Pegram, are attacked by four’ Union 
regiments, under Generals McClellan and Rose- 
crans, and completely routed, losing all their 
guns, wagons, and equipage. 


July 12.—Colonel Pegram and 600 men surrender 
to General McClellan. 


« * 14.—Word reaches New York that the Con- 
ederate Privateer Sumter has reached Cien- 
oe Cuba, with seven prizes. 

A Confederate force under General Garnett is 
overtaken by General Morris near Laurel Hill 
Va., and routed. General Garnett is killed and 
all the guns and suppiies of the Confederates 
are taken. 


J ~~ 15.—A skirmish occurs near proreony Hill, Va., 
ulting in favor of the Union forces. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


June 22.—King George V. is crowned in West- 
minster Abbey. 


June 23.—The French Cabinet is Senna in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and res 


June 24.—The King and Queen a ‘England Te- 
view an armada of 187 British warships and 
eighteen representatives of foreign nations off 
Spithead. 


June 26.—J. Pierpont Morgan presents Emperor 
William with the letter of Martin Luther to 
Emperor Charles V., and is decorated by the 
Kaiser with the order of the Red Eagle. 


Mr. Joseph Caillaux, formerly French Minister 
of Finance, accepts the post of premier, and 
will form a new cabinet. 


June 28.—The American yacht Bibelot wins the 
fifth international yacht race at Kiel. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


June 22.—Thomas R. Cutler, a er Bishop of 
the Mormon Church, tells ioe he House in- 
vestigating committee of the acquisition of 
beet sugar stock by H. O. Havemeyer for the 
Sugar Trust. 


June 23.—An increase in liquor traffic in ‘‘dry” 
States in the South by mail order express, is 
revealed in a report handed down by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


June 26.—The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office decides against the Cunningham claim- 
ants to coal lands in Alaska. 


June 28.—Senators Borah and Cummins attack 
med Reciprocity measure in speeches in the 
nate, 


GENERAL 


June 23.—A Chicago Grand Jury returns indict- 
ments against fourteen secretaries of lumber 
associations charged with violations of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


June 24.—The merger of the Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific Railroads is declared legal in an 
opinian handed down by the United States 

reuit Court of the Eighth District. 
General Carter’s troops on the Mexican frontier 
are ordered to break camp. 


June 26.—Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, and Mor- 
rison, officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, are cited to appear gd to July 17 
before. the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia and show cause why they should not 
be punished for contempt of court. 


June 27°—The Federal Grand Jury begins an in- 
vestigation of the wall-paper monopoly. 


June 28.—Judge Newman, of the United States 
Court, refuses to grant a writ of corpus 
to Charles W. Morse, now serving a prison 

sentence in Atlanta, Ga. 





4% to 6% ON YOUR SAVINGS 


We deal solely in highest grade Municipal Bonds, 
the safest high rate investment. 


Write today far our select list. 
ULEN & CO., Bankers 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 





You are no greater intellectually than syed 

memory. Send today for my free book” Huw 

to Remember”—Faces, Names, agave Rigg oe 
es f-Confid ro 





Will, C ) ic 
king. I ases income. Sent absolutely free. Address 
fhewso WEMORY SCHOOL, 754 Auditorium Bldg., Chi 











LEAR N at Home by Mail 


Grandest profession in the world now 
open to you. No need to leave home or 
drop regular occu; n. Big incomes 






University advantages. Faculty selected 
from some the most prominent 
legal auth: in Positive 
guarantee of success. 10,000 students 
now enro.ied. Easy Terms. ly low cost, payable as you 
learn. The best legal instruction now within yourreach. Write 
for free prospectus and our Special Limited Offer. 


La Salle Extension University, 403Y, Chicago, Ill. 








HORT-STORY WRITING 
a course of forty lessons in the history, 










form, stru , and writing of the Short- 
Story taucht by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippineott’s Magazine. 





ewan ee. Write to-day. 
THE H inf ContusPONDENCE SCHOOL 








Mr. Esonwein 








How to Argue and WIN! 


By Grenville Kleiser, Author of “ How to Speak in Public,” etc. 

Do you need concrete suggestions for training your mind 
to pti to of thought?—1or training yourself to be tactful 
in approaching men to win them over to think as you do? 
Grenville Kleiser, lately of Yale Faculty, the well-known 
public-speaking coach and instructor, can give you these 
practical suggestions. His methods are the result of many 
years’ successful experience in teaching men to think on 
their feet, He insists on clearness and conciseness of 
statements, skill in the selection of words, and the cultiva- 
tion of a strong, forceful personality. What does it mean 
to the lawyer?—to the preacher?—to the business man?— 
to the politician?—to the Salesman?—to YOU?—to be 
able to Argue and WIN! 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New Yerk and London. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 
In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 


of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 





Queries referred to this department will d only in 
selected 


be 
the printed column, and, owing to limited space, will be 
with a view to general interest. 








““W. E. M.,”” Grand Canyon, Ariz.—‘‘ Please give 
the correct pronunciation of ‘Chateau Yquem,’ 
the name of the French wine.” 


This is correctly pronounced sha-to’ 
(o as in no, i as in machine, e as in met). 

“T. J. H.” Portland, Ore.—‘‘ Kindly punctuate 
the following sentence, and give reasons for the 
punctuation marks used: ‘They are all human; 
and, while no better men can be found, some- 


times they may not do just the right thing to suit 
you.’ ” 


The punctuation marks have been correctly 
inserted in the sentence, as here quoted. A semi- 
colon is placed after the word ‘‘human,”’ in accord- 
ance with the rule that ‘‘a semicolon must be 
placed between the great divisions of sentences, 
when minor subdivisions occur that are separated 
A comma should be placed after 
the conjunction ‘‘and,” because ‘‘conjunctions, 
when they are separated from the principal clauses 
that depend on them, ... are set off by the 
comma.” A comma separates ‘“‘found” and 
“‘sometimes,’”’ according to the rule that ‘“‘a 


i-kem/’ 


; comma must be placed between short members of 


compound sentences.” 

“W. W. L.,” Fredericton, N. B.—‘‘Is there a 
distinction to be observed in the use of the words 
‘thoroughbred’ and ‘pure bred,’ particularly as 
applied to horses and dogs?”’ 














Such a distinction does exist, the term ‘‘thor- 
oughbred’’ being applied especially to horses. 
Dogs and other animals of pure or unmixt breed 
are preferably termed ‘‘pure-bred.”’ 

“D. C. W.,” Fairchance, Pa.—‘‘ Please explain 
the correct usage of the two expressions ‘ differ with ’ 
and ‘differ from.’”’ 

From is the only correct preposition to follow 
this verb when used in the sense of being ‘‘ unlike in 
quality, degree, form, or other relation’’; as, ‘‘One 
star differeth from another star in glory.’”’-—1 Cor. 
av. 41. Literary usage is divided between the 
prepositions from and with when the verb ‘‘differ’’ 
expresses the idea of disagreeing or varying in 
opinion or sentiment. The following sentences are 
instances of the use of either preposition: ‘‘To 
irritate those who differ with you in their senti- 
ments.’’—Addison. ‘‘I can never for a moment 
differ from you and your brother in sentiment.”’— 
Burke. 

“P. B.,”’ San Francisco, Cal.—‘‘ Kindly tell me 
the origin of the word ‘graft’ as used in connection 


with public and private corruption of business 
methods.” 


The term has no definite origin other than its 
outgrowth from the verb graft of regular meaning, 
The additional sense of the word parallels the mean- 
ing, ‘‘to incorporate or join, as a foreign stock, to 
affect the development or growth,”’ in that the un- 
lawful business methods are viewed as a graft upon 
legitimate business, affecting its proper and natural 
growth. . 

““H. C. S,”’ Chestertown, Md.—(1) ‘‘ Kindly ad- 
vise if the word ‘snob’ is used in any other sense 
than that in which it was used by Thackeray; 
that is, could its use in the sense of ‘snubber’ be 


justified? (2) What is the accepted pronuncia- 
tion of the word ‘mandamus’?” 


(1) The word snob appears in various forms 
in Scandinavian and English dialects, in related 
meanings, which explain, in part, the present 
sense of the term. Icelandic has snapr, a dolt, 
idiot; and Swedish has snopp, a boy. The univer- 
sities were responsible for its contemptuous appli- 
cation to those who were not members of those in- 
stitutions, and from this grew the idea of a person 
who ‘‘apes and cringes to his superiors and is over- 
bearing to those upon whom he looks as beneath 
him.” The ‘snob’ undoubtedly indulges in 
‘*snubbing,”’ but the two words snob and snubber 
are not closely enough related in derivation or 
meaning to be used synonymously. 

(2) Altho the sound of a as in arm, in the second 
syllable of this word, is recognized as a permissible 
pronunciation, the preferred pronunciation is 
man-dé mus (e as in they, u as in but). 
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LUE [ABEL 


CHICKEN 


AND 


TURKEY 


as pure and delicious 
as the famous 


Delicious — appetizing — 
satisfying. Convenient for 
luncheons, picnics ora de- 
licious entree—always ready 
for serving. 

Cooked to a nicety—seasoned ever so 
lightly every smack of the appetizing, 
meaty flavor brought out to the fullest 


extent. Prepared withconsummate skill 
in the cleanest of kitchens. 


Equally good are all Blue Label food 


products. Soups, jellies, preserves, jams, 
canned fruits, vegetables and meats. 


At All Grocers 


Our kitchen and factory are always 
open to visitors. 





Write today for our booklet, 
“Original Menus.” It tells 
what to have for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Kennel Directory 











AROUND THE WORLD 


ae ras | Jolensety_ trove! i: Jae 

It nnual Series. ‘ours leav an 

Francisco tho ° See d d 

Sept. 6 19. Oct. 4. venve New York oun the or 
astboun ov. an uth. 

ound including South Africa, New SEVEN TOURS, four to twelve 

pentend, Tasmania, Australia, etc., months. Sept., Oct., oad Feb. 


Tours for the late Summer 
EUROP ~ ay - _—- on SOUTH AMERI CA 
sceump all Wailer dee eve | | Leaves September, another in Feb. 
SOUTH AMERICA. Complete AUSTRIAN TYROL, DOLOMITES 
Tour leaves New York duly 20. Novel, AND DALMATIA 
interesting. el Booklets 

Send for Programme desired. 
PASSAGE TICKETS for all Ocean 
Lines and for rail travel to ALL Parts 
of Europe, with or without Hotels, etc. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San ° ° 
Francisco, Montreal, Toronto, etc. errnteesc University Travel 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are Scholarly leadership and special facilities. 
Good All Over the Worid. TOURS TO ITALY OR ENGLAND 
Sailing August fifth. 
CRUISES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


August or September, visiting 
Ar un th Greece, Palestine, Egypt. 
ORIENT TOURS FOR 1912 


Sailing from San Francisco September 6, January and February Sailings. 
1911. An =e itinerary | inc Wie BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
apan, Korea. eking and the Great a =a 
 peeleng Yangtse-Kian: Canton, Siam, 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
Java, Burma, India an Ceyl on. Con- 
ducted by H. ww} Denning, 75 .D., and 
accompanied by Rey. Dunning, 
D.D., editor of The Coney ey 


Party limited to fifteen. Everthing first CO 
class. Other toursOctoberand November. 4, ven coun! 
THE ORIENT 


** The Best in Travel.”’ 
Seven tours sailing Feb. 3, 20, Mar. 2, SOUTH AMERICA and ROUND THE 
pay i ang Jone i Bey. A. E. unning, WORLD —Various Tours. 
ong familiar with the Near St, will as- > 
sume the leadership of the February party 19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 
through Egypt, Palestine, Turkey and 
Greece. 

Send for full details. 

SUMMER TOU RS ofall lengths and 
at all prices. Motoring. All about it. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. HU DSON RIVER 
102 Congregational House Boston, Mass. | DAY LINE 


JUST OUT—SUMMER HOMES pera 6 2 a acest 
150 Page Illustrated Book, with full information 
in regard to Summer Resorts in Vermont and < Robert Fulton” 


shores Lake Champlain with hotel, farm and ‘sé : ” sé 29 
village home accommodations. Prices $7 per~ Hendrick Hudson and Albany 
week and up. Send 6c stamps for mailing. Ad- Leave Desbrosses St.. N. Y., 8:40 a. M. 
dress Summer Homes, No. 11, 385 Broadway, N.Y. Southbound, leave Albany, 8:30 A. M. 
Sundays excepted: 


General{Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier. 
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AUTO TOURS |) pag tse rans 


§ 2.000 half-tone reproductions of 
From New York & Boston » the World's Masterpieces of Art. 

("4 ne cent each or 80 cents per 
through the epee hundred. Send two-cent stamp 
for centalogue. _ Bureau of Univ. 


White Mountains | os "2 = 
12 DAYS—Entirely by Automobile }|__ LONDON HOTELS 


10 DAYS—Rail to Hotel Ker- as “ ; 
sarge, No. Conway, N.H., Position unrivalled in LONDON 
and thence touring the THE 
mountains, returning by rail. LANGHAM HOTEL 

Descriptive Book Ready Portland Place and — St., W. 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., shay Flt ela gf oe est Order i 
Boston New York Philadelphia Reduced Inclusive Terms during 
Pittsburg Detroit \ August and September. 





























RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS AIREDALE TERRIERS 








Russian 
Wolfho SOUTH MOUNTAIN KENNELS 
‘ unds PUPPIES BY 
paar mgs King Oorang and Briarcan Sultan 
Wolf Coursers F fe) R Ss ALE 
Ask for Guaranteed true to type 


Catalogve 'U' Inquiries to T. C. KNAPP, Manager, 
Mirasol Kennels, Vaux Hall P.O., Essex Co., N. J. 
Pasadena, Cal. or W. F. PATTERSON 


100 William Street, N. Y. City 
PUBLICATIONS 


Coos Strain of Airedales—Bred and: 

IF YOU H AVE A DOG reared under ideal Atredaleconditions. We 
have the ‘‘pal” you want. Home of Elruge 

you should read Monarch, World’s greatest Sire., Ask for cat- 


FIELD AND FANCY aloeue est vet North Bend, Oregon. 


the ealy omit in Fem ge devoted cont 

sively to the dog. Sample and Special Tria ; 

Subscription Offer on application. COLLIES 
: FIELD AND FANCY 

14 Church St. New York 




















Hawthorn Collie Kennels 
AIREDALE TERRIERS ae peeettel eciden sable and white pedi- 


lie Puppies. Ideal compan- 
The Aristocrats of Dogdom eons to. tahe ig you , that country home. 

Famous for their intelligence and all ’round ion MEpBaGnIS, Mase. 
usefulness. 

THE KENNEL REVIEW tellsallabout 
them, publishing more Airedale news than | Workers, Collie Pape. a as a 
all other kennel papers combined. Send stamp Sho 
for sample copy of this beautifully illustrated Best of Breeding. voy "reasonable, Our 
monthly dog magazine. Subscription only | Collies are big Winners and give satisfaction 
$1 per year. every place. GLEN TANA Cou IK KENNELS, 
The Kennel Review, 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. | Tekoa, Washington. E. W. Mahoney, Prop. 


Classified Corumns 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


WANTED —Responsible party to take 
charge of our business in each county han- | PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
dling sale of Automatic Combination Tool, a | TURNED. Send sketch for iree re = as to 
combined wire fence taper, post puller, commenti, GUIDE BOOK and WHAT ., 
lifting jack, etc. Lifts or pulls 3 tons, | TO INVENT, with valuable oe 3 Pires. 
weighs 24 pounds. Sells readily to farmers, tions wanted, sent free. ONE LION 
shops, contractors, etc. No experience | DOLLARS offered for one tale tg Pat- 
necessary. Descriptive catalogue, prices | ents secured by = soreresen free in World’s 
and terms free upon re quest. Progress : sample 

AUTOMATIC JACK CO. VICTOR a EVANS & CO. Washington. 

Box D. Bloomfield, Indiana. 
































INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 

for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
A FIRST FARM MORTGAGE is the | Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
simplest form of security for careful inves- | R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg.,Washington, D.C. 
tors. Send for booklet “A” and current list 
of offerings— E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand 
Forks, N. D., or Minneapolis, Minn. 








PATENTS THAT PAY 

2 Books free : ‘‘ What and How to Invent— 
WE HAVE ISSUED A BOOKLET | Proof of Fortunes in Patents” and 6l-p. 

entitled “ Convenience and Stability of Our | Guide, Special offer. Highest references. 
Mortgages.” It contains facts that interest | E. E. Vrooman, 806 F, Washington, D. C. 
those having. cap att, bad to invest at 6% and 7%. 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. FOR WRITERS 














FOR SALE-—Texas Mortgages and Se- | WE SELL MSS. ON COMMISSION. 
curities Guaranteed by a $2,000,000.00 Texas | No advance selling fees. Necessary revision 
Cosualty Co. that knows Texas values. Write | and typewriting at reasonable rates. Directed 

mount and interest wanted. HALLAM by eminent sas omg > amber way 
COLONIZATION CO., Brownsville, Texas. | by !eading publishers al today 
LITERA RY BUREAU, IN 
813 Pa: bi, Bary Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 








MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. | AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE. Send 
You can write them. We teach you by mail. Novels, Plays, oc pg Articles, etc. No fee 
No experience needed. Big demandand good | till placed. evision of MSS. by Litterateurs. 
pay. Book Free. Ass’d M. P. Schools. Room | Genealogical and other expert research. _Ref- 








920, Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago. ) erences. A. Windsor, 507 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








2 Books Which Will Help You to Speak and Write Clear, Convincing English 





2 Practical Working Tools for Speakers, Authors, = eaciaalediida, Advertising Writers, School Teachers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries—for everybody, in fact, whois called upon to use the English language either professionally or in a social way 


Not one in a thousand students would ever discover by independent 
study of the dictionary that there are 15 Synonyms for beautiful, 21 for 
beginning, 15 for benevolence, 20 for friendly and 37 for pure. Yet 
scarcely any two of such words are identical in signification and in use. 
It is the careful choice and understanding use of these “ similar wor 
that make the elegant diction of the accomplished speaker or oe 
whose every thought is exactly exprest — whose every word advances 
that thought. Dr. Fernald’s “‘English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prep- 
ositions” defines more than 7,500 synonyms by comparison of meaning 
—it will tell you just the right word needed to express any shade of human 
feeling. “ Questions and Examples” in the back of the book greatly aid 
in the acquirement of a broad vocabulary. No need for poverty of lan- 
guage with this book on your writing-table. 


Neat, strong cloth binding, Price, $1.50, postpaid. The author 


As the schoolmaster remarked: “A preposition is a very bad word to 
end a sentence with’’—thus unconsciously doing the very thing he was 
advising against. Awkward English construction due to misp/aced or 
misused Connectives of Speech, is one of the most glaring faults of mod- 
ern writing and speaking. Coleridge says that a master of our language 
may be known by his skilful use of connectives. Coleridge’s own pro- 
longed sentences derive from this source a wonderful continuity—a sweep 
of sustained expression—accounted for in large part by his careful use 
of Connective Words. Dr. Fernald’s “‘ Connectives of English Speech” 
(prepositions, conjunctions, relative pronouns and adverbs) takes up 
these important little words one by one and shows their correct and 
effective uses. The alphabetical arrangement makes this book equally 

available for reference or study. It is a valuable desk-help 


mes C. Fernald, L.H.D., 


Synonym Editor of the Standard Dictionary Neat, strong cloth binding. Price, $1.50 ’ postpaid 
All Bookstores—or FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 
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